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THE BRITISH SEAMEJYAT CHARLESTON. 

A case of hardship occurred some months ago, 
which can hardly be forgotten ; and which, if for¬ 
gotten, ought to be broughtjo remembrance. 


of the law, to the extent of sparing coloured seamen 
the penalties of imprisonment, if their captains were 
prohibited to allow them to land. They might be 
imprisoned, he thinks, on board their ships instead c.f 
in the jail. No doubt it would be convenient to the 
Charleston people to be spared the dangerous specta¬ 
cle of a black man being marched to prison because 
he is free. It would be convenient that their slaves 
should know nothing about such a fearful anomaly 
as a free mulatto. But it is not at all convenient to 
Britons, or to Salem or Boston merchants, to turn 
their ships into jails to please the men of Charleston. 
r - nor, convenient to them to make such distmc- 
sum. of complexion. It is not Convenient to the 
world to relinquish constitutional rights, or rights 
under, treaty, to spare the alarms of the men of 
Charleston. The Governor speaks of this proposal 
of his as a concession to the spirit of the age. It 
the age had not got on further than that, we would 
iust as soon have lived in any other. One word 
ore. Whatever South Carolina may think, there 
a world outside her borders, which will serve the 
world's turn well enough for traffic and other inter¬ 
ne. There are ports in other. States where eot- 
iuu may be got without seeing our feamen carried to 
fail We expect relief from the General Govern¬ 
ment : but, if South Carolina chooses to fight it out 
with the General Government, we need not wait. 
Cotton can be bought at other ports .—London Hews. 

In the present state of public feeling with respect 
to American Slavery, it is probable that some sensa¬ 
tion was created by an official argument upon the 
subject whioh we published on Wednesday. It will, 
perhaps, be recollected that attention was called 
ft ve I some two vears ago to t.he State Laws ol South Ca- 
• . , „„ sure to oh- rolina, as exemplified on the person of Isaac Bowers, 

o demand his release, and am sure io ou „ , 0 r 00 ] 0U1 . w ho, on no charge ex- 

with due apology for the improper conduct tenting the tint of his-skin, was forcibly taken from 


IMMI On 

the “22d oflast June, Mr“. Milnes inquired of Lord 
Stanly, in the House, what had been, or would be, 
done in aid of Manuel Pereira, a British subject 
who bad been imprisoned in Charleston on account 
of the colour of his skin, being charged with 
other offence, and being, moreover, a reluctant 
truder in that port, into which he was drifted for 
refuge in a sinking ship. Lord Stanley .gayo hopep 
that the poor man would be watched over by mir 
Consul af Charleston, aud intimated that the ( 
was one of » peculiar delicacy,” from the intricacy 
of the relations between the Federal and 
Oial” governments. The error of calling the State 
Governments provincial was pointed out at the tme 
by several authorities. It is a mistake of serious 
consequence to ourselves to think of the American 
States-which are all eovereign-as provinces. The 
safety of our seamen, and other fellow-subjects, 
deeply concerned in that difference, as may be seen 
in a moment. If any Beamen is put in. jail, in any 
provincial port of a friendly foreign power, we have 
simply to demand his release, and am su: 

tain it, with due apology .for the m r - r 
of local authorities. But the ease is very different 
when we have to do with a Federal Government, 
whose function of managing the foreign relations of 
the whole nation is invaded by the legislation of any 
particular State. This was so clearly aeon and ad¬ 
mitted six months ago, that there was a kind of 
promise all round that the case of Manuel Pereira 
should not be lost sight of and that its treatment by 
the two American Governments—the General Go¬ 
vernment and that ofSouth Carolina—should be re- 
garded as an indication of what we may have to do, 
in regard to the safety of British subjects who may 
enter the port of Charleston. The Governor of 
South Carolina, in a recent message to the Legisla¬ 
ture elves a report of the matter, and hiB view ot it. 

It appears that just two years ago, our Consul at 
Charleston addressed a communication to the Legis 
lature on the subject of a modification ot the law by 
which “the Sheriff of Charleston is required to seize 
and imprison coloured seamen who are brought to 
that port.” Committees of the two Houses were ap¬ 
pointed to consider the suggestion; and they report¬ 
ed against an v modification of the law. Last March, 
the ship in which Pereira served was driven into the 
port in distress, and the Sheriff put the poor fel'ow m 
jail. The British Consul applied to Judge W ithers 
for a writ of habeas corpus; and Judge W ithers 

fused it. The Governor laid his commands on 

Sheriff not to release the prisoner, even it the writ 
were granted. Anxious to get rid of the prisoner, 
the Sheriff procured a passage for him in a ship to 
Liverpool ; an act which the Governor lauds as o 
of great kindness, adding that Pereira was at liberty 
. _hbvnnd the lire 


non. Would this he thought a justification for burn¬ 
ing old women in New York at the present day ! 
Do the free and enlightened people of America really 
hold that they are bound to model tlieir own prac¬ 
tices in the 19th century on those of English in the 
17th 1 Do they hang for shoplifting 1 do they press 
men to death for refusing to plead 1 or do they main¬ 
tain any other civil disabilities, except those created 
by the colour of the skin 1 And what was thought 
of the force of this whole argument on tradition on 
auother occasion 1 There was an institution in Ame¬ 
rica more ancient and more universal than that of 
Slavery ; more intimately connected with the daily 
business of the population, and more inextricably 
linked with the thoughts and principles of society. 
This was allegiance to Great Britain. Less than 
ninety years ago—within the recollection, indeed, Ot I 
men not long dead-^'this institution was not only in 
existence, but influencing atfd governing all the pro_ 
ceedings of the States. In pursuance, as they stated | 
la their Declaration of Independence, of the right to 
“ assume the station to which the laws of Nature and 
of Nature’s God entitled them,” the Americans de¬ 
stroyed this institution utterly, and succeeded, ! 
through all the vicissitudes of a dangerous struggle, 
in superseding it by others. Is the case of the slave, 
according to these same “ laws of Nature and of Na¬ 
ture’s God,” less plain or less urgent, than that of the 
colonists 1 or is the “ institution " in the former in- 
stance less amenable to change than in the latter . 
We do not think “ A States’-Man,” or any of his 
countrymen, will venture on an affirmative reply.— 
London Times. 


tee' I (Art. 9.) I challenge Rev. C.«. Foote, Henry 
Bibb (who claims to be the originator of the con¬ 
cern), or any one else, to present a species of land- 
lobbing, injustice and tyranny, more perfect than 
Surely, no land company in the world, save 
R H S., goes so far into the controlment of its 
subjects as to say to them : “ For five years after you 
have bought land of us, and paid font, you s 
have the power of transferring it, and it 


The Refugees’ Home 


to 1832—lived five years, previous in Little 
Britain township, Lanoaster Co., Pa. I know Re¬ 
becca Parker. I came to Baltimore in 1842, and 
went to Little Britain township in 1833. 1 am a 
native of Wales; my occupation there was a worker 
of minerals. Have known Rebecca Parker since 
1843 ■ she was called Little Beok. Heard she was 
married to Edward Parker, but have no certain 
knowledge thereof: Worked not a mile from where 
she lived. Boarded in 1835 with a man named Mil- 
rath, and she came there once a week to wash, She 
had been there a week at a time while washing &e. 
Bought the property on which I now reside m 184U, 
and moved there in 1842. Rebecca moved into a 
house of John Wilkinson’s, not more than a mile off. 
Saw her children often. There were three, and 1 
think their names were Rachel, James and Eliza¬ 
beth. Rachel was the oldest. Knew Rachel sir - 
1835 ; she was the first negro child I. ever took 
tice of. Whilst living in Wilkinson’s house, her 
husband left her, and she then took up with a co¬ 
loured man named Glaseoe. Afterwards she went 

mai, .V -jr m rwr- _ v _ . to live with Mr. Andrews, who owns the adjoining 

tutional features, ought not to be expected to act farm to mlne . Rachel left her and went to live with 
arrv-better than, through its constitution, it professes Jaoob Y . Smith. She was about eight or nine years 
-toacV nor ouMit the public or the Society to expect of e Lived there a year, and went to live with 


shall not 

have the “power of transferring it, ana if you do 
transfer it, land and money both belong to us, 

you shall be robbed of both’’ 'rn-fcoi of,, trees h 

Society stands alone on this 

“ Bad pre-eminence. 

At any rate, no other set of land-jobbers than the 
Refugee’s Home Society beg for their capital in the 
name of the poor whom they thus victimize. 

I have nothing to say about the. honesty_or tne 
dishonesty of the agents and officers of the Society, 
as such. THe Society, according to its own printed 
constitution, is a fair subject for criticism It not, 
why is it published to the world I But 1 do-say, 
that a Society of suoh professions, with such consti- 


to take a passage anywhere beyond ^e limits of the 
State—as if a man in prison, whose ship had gone 
to pieces, had any means of letting his services as 
free and innocent man should always be able to d. . 

To get-free, Pereira signed the articles offered to him 
in the prison, and was on his way to the ship when 
our Consul interiered, and prevented his departure. 

A few days after, the Consul paid hie passage to 
New York, and saw him off-having, no doubt, by 
that time; assurance that the Federal Government 
ry.oih,i 111 move in the case. Op the lmb ot May 
another coloured seamen, named Reuben Roberts, 
X a British subject, was aeized on he arm^ o 
his shin, the Clyde , and imprisoned,till her departure 
on tbe P 26th. And now comes the interesting sequel 
to Hie story. “ On the 9th of June, a writ in tres¬ 
pass, for assault and false imprisonment from the 
federal Court, was served upon Sheriff Yates, laying 
the damages at four thousand dollars Such is the. 
Governor’s news; but he does not : 

the writ relates to. No matter 1 The FederalGo 
vernment has taken up the case against South Caro- 
lina, and our dispute is with the little State, and not 
with our ally at Washington. The Governor recom¬ 
mends the Legislature whom lie addresses tq add to 
the law in question some means of protection to the 
sheriffs whom it compels to occupy the position of 

^Governo^Means is like Southern politicians in ge¬ 
neral in his faculty of wonder. He is amazed that 
anybody should have dared to annoy a Sheriff of 
Charleston by calling him to account. He | 

that any one dares to complain ot any law that 
South Carolina thinks proper to make, 
amazed that any one ventures*-'" “* 


Charlston jail. It proved 
that this proceeding was in strict conformity to the 
laws of the State, which, in order to prevent any pos¬ 
sible coritagion of negro liberty, enacted that any 
free black coming even upon the waters of South Ca¬ 
rolina should' be arrested and looked up forthwith 
till the ship’s departure. Ou this law. thus exempli- 
fied, the Governor of South Carolina, in his recent 
message to the Legislature of the State, has offered 
some remarks of considerable decision and import- 
It appears that the ordinance in question has, 
since the case of Bowers, been again put in force, | 
and on one occasion especially, under circumstances 
of peculiar notabilitv. On the 24th March in the 
present year, a vessel was driven into: the port of 
Charleston in distress. On board the unfortunate 
ship’waa a coloured seamen named Manuel Pereira, 
who, notwithstanding the involuntary character of 
his visit to the shores of South Carolina, was imme¬ 
diately seized and thrust into prison. This proceed¬ 
ing, as well as another of a similar kind in the May 
succeeding, provoked certain legal measures on the 
part of the British Consul, and it is on a general re¬ 
view of these transactions that Gov. Means founds 
the official remarks to which we allude. In this 
communication the Governor observes that when, 
upon the case of Isaac Bowers, the British Consul 
had applied for some modification of the law, com¬ 
mittees of the State Legislature were appointed to 
consider the subject, and that these committees 1 re¬ 
ported adverse to any modification.” The Governor 
himself, as appears from his own acknowledgment, 
was “ anxious that the modification should be made, 
and lie would even have recommended such a mea¬ 
sure in his first message, had not the subject been 
already taken into consideration. Now, however, he 
avows such umbrage at the legal proceedings re¬ 
ferred to, that he positively refuses to “ abate one jot 
tittle of the law.” 

VVe should be extremely sorry to import 


the negroes—they vi 


__He is 

uvu.no vO interfere with the 
operation of State laws. Will he be amazed when 
the dav comes for merchants—American and foreig^ 

_to sail past the port of Charleston, and seek one 

where innocent men are not marehed to jail in sight 
of a whole city 1 Louisiana has provided by law tor 
the liberty and safety ot coloured seamen in lie 
Dorts. And Louisiana is wise; for there are 
constitutional provisions which it might be dangers 
for any State to infringe. By the one, every free 

citizen has a right to the same liberty in every part 

of the country that he has in his own State , and by 
the other, the management of foreign relations is 


question anv assumption injurious to either the 
rights or feelings of au independent people. VVfc 
may even venture to grant the premises Lorn which 
1 Governor Means proceeds. There is no doubt that 
the laws of South Carolina do plainly provide lor the 
capture and incarceration ©f unoffending mariners 
being of negro blood. 11 is equally certain, we may 
presume, that the skins ot Manuel Pereira and Reu¬ 
ben Roberts brought them under the penalties of the 
statute ; not are we entitled to argue that this pro¬ 
vision was made without visible warrant. Very pos¬ 
sibly the question may, to use the Governor s own 
expression, be one of “ self-preservation,” and we cer¬ 
tainly cannot interfere in the regulation of state 
rights and federal duties under the Act of Union. 
But the unsoundness of the argument—for unsound 
it assuredly is—lies somewhat deeper. It lies in the 
character of Slavery itself—in the utterly indefensi¬ 
ble nature of those institutions which this particular 
law was directed to maintain. It it is absolutely 
true—and we do not gainsay the fact—that a large 
portion of the population of South Carolina is kept in 
such a condition as to render the very sight or com¬ 
pany of a free negro dangerous—that is the strong- 
— possible evidenoe against the institutions them- 
L tv, o richts of “self-nreservation,” spoken of 


selves. The rights of “ self-preservation,” spoken of 
by the Governor, are not unconditional. A slayer nr 
a pirate might resist an American sloop-of-war in c 
rect ” self-defence,’’ but any homicide committed : 
this proceeding would be treated as murder. true 
it is, undoubtedly, that every State has “ a right to 
make police regulations of its own,” but. is it not also 
true that this right is also qualified by the forbid- 
dance to inflict injury upon others'! We are now 
addressing Americans themselves-men of our owr 
blood and lineage—and not Free Soilers or Aboli¬ 
tionists merely, but all the right-thinking people ot 
the Union. They have lately dispatched an armed 
ixpedition to Japan, and one of the soundest justifi¬ 
ed’ this menacing embassy is based upon tne 


THE FUGITIVES AND THEIR NEEDS. 

The friends of freedom in the States are continu¬ 
ally solicited to afford their aid to some scheme de¬ 
signed ostensibly to benefit the Fugitive Slaves in 
Canada. For some time past an association known 
as the Refugees’ Home Society has been urging upon 
them its claims and asking for large pecuniary con¬ 
tributions to enable it to carry out its plans. An 
agent of this association has been engaged for some 
weeks past in procuring subscriptions to its treasury 
among the Abolitionists of this city and vicinity, in 
these circumstances, it is only fair that our readers 
should be informed of the fact, that a large and i 
spectable portion of the Fugitives in Canada a 
entirely opposed to the Society in question, believing 
that its interposition in behalf of their class is not 
only unnecessary, but mischievous. We have been 
aware of this fact for some time past, but have felt 
extremely reluctant to have anything to do with the 
controversy whioh has arisen between the friends 
and'the opponents of the Society: We are con- 
strained, however, by a sense of duty to publish the nl y Relief that 

following letter from Samuel R. Ward, addressed to | -- 

a friend in this city, and whioh states the grounds 
upon which he and others oppose the scheme referred 
to. In doing so, however, we must not be understood 
as taking sides with either party, but only as im¬ 
parting information which we have no right to with¬ 
hold. Here is Mr. Ward’s letter : 

Toronto, Dee. 13th, 1852. 

Mr Dear Friend— You speak of Rev. C.-'C. Foote, 
the Bibbs and the Refugee’s Home Society. You ask 
me to write about them such facts as influence my 
mind in respect to those persons and that organiza¬ 
tion. Allow me to say that, distinct from their ac¬ 
tions in public matters, I have nothing to say to them. 

My opposition to the Refugee's Home Society, ot 
course, is opposition to the official acts of Messrs. Foote 
and Bibb. But against them, personally, though dif¬ 
fering much from them on many points, I have no¬ 
thing to say in this letter. * : 

I oppose the Refugee's Home Society for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons, to wit: , 

1. There is no need of any other land-buying or 
land-selling organizations in Canada, for Fugitives 
or others, than those provided by our lavra, t*r 
very neighbourhood of Mr. Bibb’s residence, m every 
township in the county of Essex, wherein he resides, 
the Government has lands quite as good as (it not 
better than) that owned by the Refugee’s Home so¬ 
ciety, for, sale at a lower price than the R_H. 8. will 
sell, and the purchaser can obtain with them equal 
(if no t greater) facility, and hold them by a much 
better tenure. Patrick McMullen, Esq., M. D., is the 
land agent of the Government for the county of 
Essex. He lives within a half hour’s ride of Mr. 

Bibb’s office door. I have examined maps of land 
for sale, in bis office. 1 have travelled over these 
lands. There are none better in North America. 

They are for sale at $2.00, some of them, and others 
at $1 60 per acre. One hundred acres would, there¬ 
fore, cost $160 or $200, as the case might be._ One- 
tenth is to be paid down, and the remainder in nine 
equal annual instalments, with interest on sums un¬ 
paid. Hence, you see, that with 16 dollars, a Fugi¬ 
tive can obtain possession of one hundred acres ot 
land, and in ten years, by paying sixteen dollars per 
annum, and the interest, at six per cent, and erect¬ 
ing a small house, clearing five acres a year. See., he 
° A YiMASAHiiinn. hv natent. of the freehold. 


agents of such a concern to be any better than the 

Society employing them. , ■ m | 

I have- thus, as briefly as possible, given you my 
objections to the Refugee's Home Society, and the 
reasons for them. I will only trouble you with an 
additional fact or two. ,, . 

You see from the published proceedings, that my 
name is among the names of those who discussed the 
Constitution, at Detroit, on the 25th of August last. 
My personal experience in that meeting was of great 
service to me, in enabling me to form an estimate of 
the Refugee’s Home Society. The following facts 
impressed me. When it was objected to the locating 
of the Fugitives on very small pieces ot land, as 
making them poor and dependent, a sor t of peasantry, 
the answer was, that the money was begged partly 
from poor people in New England, who would regard 
25 acres as enough for a Fugitive family. 

When I complained that to cause the land to re¬ 
vert to the society if transferred under 15 years from 
the time of being purchased, would be uDjust, dis¬ 
honest and tyrannical, reducing the Fugitive to a 
sort of serf, it was pleaded by Rev. C. C. Foote, and | 
others" that unless the Society maintained this sort 
of control over them, they would suffer speculators 
to get their lands away from them. When 1 com¬ 
plained that this was equivalent to saying that men 
who had bought 20 acres of land, were unable to 
take care of themselves—the old pro-slavery story ot 


nettiueo—...dually admitted it. Expressing 
astonishment at such doctrines, and declaring 
belief that none other than black men would be 
regarded and treated, Rev. C. C. Foote replied 
that were they legislating for white men they would 
: rule still more stringent. When I ex- 


Joseph C. Miller. I saw her at Miller’s in October, 
1845. I have seen her frequently going with Mrs. 
Miller on errands and to her mother’s. She disap¬ 
peared from our neighbourhood the latter part of 
Deo , 1851 Came to Baltimore and saw her m jail 
Saw her the’fall before she was taken away. There 
were fourteen of us went to the jail from our neigh¬ 
bourhood. She recognised us all and called us by 
name. I am certain she is Rebecca Parker’s child, 
and the same person I have described in my testi- 

James Mullen, sworn.—I live in West Nottingham 
township, Pa.; am past fifty-seven years of age. 

Have lived there from my infancy. Know Rebecca i 
Parker. First saw her in 1833. She went by the 
name of little Beok. She then lived at the house ot 
a coloured man named Frank Armstrong. She was 
married to Edward Parker and lived afterwards at 
Steel’s house. While there she had two children, 
Rachel and James. She was our washerwoman, and 
came onee a week to our house. Have known Ra¬ 
chel from her infancy. Her mother brought her to 
our house in her arms when she came to wash. She 
went to James Y. Smith. She lived with him about 
a year. Theh went to live with Joseph C. Millei. 
She remained there eight or nine years. Have seep 
her as often as once a fortnight from her birth up, 
except whilst she lived at Smith’s She came to 
Sunday school a part of -the season of whioh 1 was 
superintendent. I was superintendent of the school 
nearly thirty years. I came to Baltimore to seejier. 


Cyrus Miller, affirmed.—If the records are right, 
am near 70 years. I have seen Rebecca Parker I 
think some time in 1817, or thereabouts. The negro 
woman came to my brother’s. Came from my bro, 
tber-in-law’s—be sent the old woman to Lancaster 
county poor-house, where I understood she died. I 
well recollect John Taylor comingdown and taking 
little Beck to my brother-in-law’s, Wm. Brown. She 
remained at his house until a few 1 days or up to the 
very day he removed to Illinois. I think I saw her 
at Mr. Kirk s afterward, where 1 occasionally visited, 
and where 1 learned ehe'had gone. 

Mrs. Rachel Kimball, affirmed.-Reside in Ches¬ 
ter county. Have lived there about 31 years. I am 
married, and was married in 1816. Known Rebecca . 

Parker since 1834. She was my nearest neighbour^ 

It was said she was married to a man named Ned 
Parker. Knew Rachel Parker well; was present at 
her birth—and dressed the child. By request of the 
mother 1 named the child, and called it after myselt . . 
and her aunt. They lived in Steele’s house. From 
there they went to the house of Hutchinson. Giu 

not see Rachel Parker at Smith’s; saw her at peach 

time about three years ago at Miller’s. Saw her on 
the road once, when she was large enough to carry 
bucket of water. She has been gent to our hiuse 
l errands. Saw her mostly when she was brought 
by her mother to our house. Jiaye not seen the-girl 


vested in ’the central Government. Sonth Cwg| W» “Cpltable treatmenT^xperienced by foreign sea- 
has infringed the latter and threatens ^ violate the hands of the Japanese. Now, in what 

former, by forbidding the entrance ot ^.coloured to , tWg treatment differ from that inflicted upon 

men from Massachusetts and other Northern States « American port, and justified by 

into her port. The Supreme Court will see to the —^ Governor ? The Japanese look upon a 
matter; and it will be very stranger as dangerous to tlieir institutions, andthey 

the result of the controversy. There s prooao y no I ^6 ^ li(w regu i a tions accordingly, in 

one outside the boundaries of 0» Wnstoiing htMe whioh ft shipwre cked mariner is consigned 

State who has any doubt of what to severe custody. The Americans of South Caroli- 

=- the first place. 1 he SnprtoeCourt isnothkely g th# 8am0 TiewSj and adopt the same pre¬ 

rule that any State of the Union can, under pre H They make n0 exception or allowance for 

-- oau8e of war *.? aD - y I the perils of the deep; and, if a vessel from the Re- 

public of Liberia were driven upon Charleston strand, 
every passenger who escaped the fury of the waves 
would be instantly incarcerated in Charleston jail. 
Excepting the probable difference between Oriental 
and Christian prisons, thero is literally no distinction 
between these two cases, and we request Americans 


tence of police necessity, give ---- 

the matter ; we, meantime, keeping a careful watch 
over the safety of our seaman wiio may go to Charles¬ 
ton, whether‘in the regular course ot trade, er as 
Pereira did, as the only alternative from going to the 
bottom. There are two or three points, however, 

worthy ot notioe in the Governor’s statement and 

pleading. He expressly, without the slightest die: 
guise, avows that the obnoxious law was made m 
self-defence against a grave danger, and will he 
maintained on that pound W hen .strangers let 
a remark on that same danger, m which the 
• e living, the fact is denied, 


has the entire possession, by patent, of the freehold. 

' The Refugee’s Home Society bought at two dol¬ 
lars and a half, they therefore sell at that price, 
though without interest. (Constitution, Art. o.) 
But they, the Fugitives, have but 2j acres, a ve 
limited farm, and twenty acres of that will cost thi 
$50, and when paid tor they cannot transfer it 
five years! Art. 8. In the former case, the m 
has ample land for his family, to be his, and theirs 
so soon as paid for; in the latter, he is confined to 
25 acres, which the R. H. S. may take from him at ! 
will, if he dares to transfer it. A 

It may be said, however, that five acres are given 
uJ certain conditions, to Fugitives by the K. H- k- 
This does not alter my proposition. For the Govern¬ 
ment, upon conditions quite as favourable, give to 
actual settlers (without distinction of colour) ntty 
acre grants in a fine agricultural district known as 
a part of Huron Tract, near Lake Huron. The 
R H S. give five acres, the Government give fifty. 
1 have before me a letter from the Government 
agent, G. Jackson, Esq., to this effeot. Besides, it 
vou examine the August and September Nos. ot the 
Voice, you will see that the Government offer lands 
for sale to actual settlers, at from 3 shillings to 7 
shillings and 6 pence per acre, i. e., from 60 cents to 
— ™ - This land is all in Upper Canada. 


make the rule still more stringent, 
pressed my gratification that the reversion clause 
had been omitted, as it had in one of the readings of 
the Constitution, Rev. M. Baker, of Detroit, Editor 
of the Western Evangelist, and a Wesleyan Mims- 
ter, and a professed Abolitionist, immediately moved | 
the adoption of that abominable clause. When 1 
entreated them to make the inability to transfer 
to apply only to the time.the land was unpaid for, 
the Treasurer, Mr. Hallock, opposed it, and said that 
should a man pay for his in Ojg^ear he ov.ght not to 
have the power of transferfffg fr under 14 years 
from the date of his deed. » 

Being utterly disgustei with so monstrous a piece 
of unprecedented land-jobbing and tyranny, l re¬ 
fused, when a committee reported to that effect, to 
allow my name to appear before the public, as one 
•of the officers of sueh a concern, whereupon the 
name of the Hon. J. R. Giddings was moved as a sub¬ 
substitute for my own. Rev. C C. Foote objected 
i Mr. G. on the ground that he had to beg the 
..lotmy or many persons opposed ro Mr. G.IS SQQSpO, 
and such persons Would not give so readily, if that 
gentleman were an officer of the Society. 1 then 
saw the whole concern to be not only pro-Slavery 
in its doctrines concerning the oapacity of negroes 
to hold and take care of property, but false m its 
declarations 'concerning thq condition of Fugitives, 
and mean enough to pander to the pro-slavery appe¬ 
tites of such men as opposed Mr. Giddings on ac¬ 
count of his Anti-Slavery course in Congress. 1 o 
give aid, countenance or support to such a Society, 
nay, to withhold my solemn and tamest protest 
against it, were to be false to my Abolitionism, to my 
love of truth, and to my manhood. 

And now, my dear friend, you are at liberty to 
this letter, as‘Lord Carlisle says, “just as publicly, 
just as privately as you may deem most f 
I am, with sincere regard, 

Your obedient servant, 

Samuel R. Ward. 

P S. You will observe that I refer to the Consti¬ 
tution, as published in pamphlet form by Bibb & 
Holley In the Voice the reversion clause does not 
appear. W hy the very same publishers should omit 
’ their paper, is not explained by them. 


Found her m jail and there recognised her. Have 
known the mother for twenty years. She has al¬ 
ways passed as a free woman. Have not the least 
doubt as to the identity of the girl or her mother. 
Have lived at my present residence fifty years. Un 
my visiting her at the jail, she immediately recog¬ 
nised me and called me by name. 

Jacob Y. Smith, affirmed.—I am a farmer ; have 
lived, in the neighbourhood where I now reside all 
mT fife—in West Nottingham, Chester Co.,, la. 
Rachel Parker lived with me about a year, nine 
vears ago. Knew:'her thirteen years ago as the 
daughter of Rebecca and Edward Parker In a few 
weeks after she left me, I met her, and she told me 
she was living with Mrs. Miller, I saw her several 
times whilst at Miller’s. HaS no doubt as to her 
identity. Is positive that she is the same girl that 
lived with him, , , 

Levi Brown was brought to prove a knowledge of 
Rebeeea Parker since 1830, when the counsel for 
claimant said they wefe willing to admit that Re¬ 
becca Parker was » free woman and had resided m 
Chester Co., as stated. Witnqw knowrf othin to 
Baltimwe. 


We have before us another letter from Canada, 
which we may perhaps publish in whole or in part 
a future time.— Pa. Freeman: 


her children, as he moved some years ago from l 
neighbourhood, and resides at present ip Baltimore. 

Three o’clock having arrived, the court adjourned 
until following .morning, 10 o’clock. 

SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

William McCreary, sworn.—About 31 ycars of 
a „e. I am a nephew of Thomas McCreary. Reside 
in Little Britain township, Chester Co., Pa. Have 
known Rebecca Parker for fifteen years. Have 
known Rachel Parker since 1837. Two children of 
Rebecca Parker lived with me—James and Eliza¬ 
beth. James came to live with me in 1843, and 
staid about nine months; Elizabeth came:to live 
•with me in 1844, and lived with me till 184b. Ka- 
chel lived with Miller. Z wanted to get her to live, 
with us, but her mother told me she could not let 
me have her as she lived with Mr. Miller. In 1844 
and 1848, saw her at Miller’s. Have seen her at, 
one time for about three years two or three times a 
week. Last time I saw her was before she was taken 
from the neighbourhood, the previous summer. 1 
am certain Rachel Parker is the girl who lived at 
Miller’s, and the person that passed at the time tor 
the daughter of Rebecca and Ned. Parker. Have 
not seen Elizabeth Parker since I have been in this 
city, and after she left me, she went to live in Lower 
Oxford with Loving McMiehael. Last time I saw 
her was in the summer of 1851, as she 
house, when she told me s 
By Mr. Scott.—There 


HR_ Baltimore. The girl was here pro¬ 

duced, and she said it was the same girl—was cer¬ 
tain of it—the countenance was the same. Cannot 
be mistaken. Heard that Ned Parker was married 
to her on the night the stars fell; believe itr was in 
November, 1833. Tt was in 1834 that BmM«u 
born I saw Raohel about a week before she left the 
neighbourhood—she came to our house on an errand 
from Josh da Miller—I then recognised her as the 
game girl 1 had known in infancy. 

Mrs! Rebecca Miller, affirmed.—I am the widow 
of the lato Joseph C. Miller—reside m West Not¬ 
tingham, Chester Co., Pa. Known Rachel Barker 
for about 15 years—she resided with me from 1844 
to 1851. Rachel was about 10 years old when she 
came there-eame from John Y. Smith’s. Rachel 
was taken away from our house by Thomas Me 
Creary and John Merritt. She was caught by them 
and carried to the road, and placed m a tw oh or so 
carriage and driven off. Rachel has lived with me 
uninterruptedly from 1844 to the time ishe a . 

away in 1851 She has some marks by which X 
know her. She has a cut ou hex right foot made- by 
an axe Saw her at the jail and immediately recog¬ 
nised her. Have not examined her foot since she 
was taken away from our house to see whether the 
scar was there. [Foot examined and scar shown to 
the jury.] Witness said she would have no more 
difficulty in identifying the girl than she would have 

' identifying one of her own children 

Mrs. Sophia Kirk, sworn.—Came to the neighbour¬ 
hood in 1814. Have known Rebecca Parker singe 
she was married-but not intimately 
moved to Hutchinson’s house. Was several timesat 
the house. Have seen Rachel Parker since I have 

been in the Court House. Have no difficulty m re 
cognising the girl as the same that lived with mv 
daughter, Mrs. Rebeeea Miller, and the daughtei of 
Rebecca Parker and Ned Parker. Could identify 
hef just as well as I could one of 1 ®,y. 0 '^ a . 1 ch J ldre * l a 
She lived with my daughter from 1844 until she was 

tftl The'hou?oTadjournment having arrived, the court 
adjourned until next morning. 

third day. 

The following additional witnesses 

th Jo^m*Wright sworn.-Lives in East Nottingham, 
Chester county, Pa. ; has lived there 37 years, ex¬ 
cept four y*» he was away. Has known_Rachel 
Parker since 1844—saw her at the house of Joseph 
C. Miller. Witness was doing work near Miller s, 
and with his hands boarded there seven or eight 
weeks ; saw ber then every day. Afterwards, saw 
her once or twice a year at Miller’s, and at House s 
meeting House. Witness is a local Methodist min¬ 
ister. Has seen the girl Rachel in court, and has no 
doubt of her identity. . , - . 

By jMr. Preston.—Thinks Raohel was eight or nm 
years old when he saw her at Miller’s in 1844. 
Never saw a slave in Pennsylvania, knowing rum to 
be such ; witness lives within half a mile of the Ma- 
ryland line, and slaves would not be likely to stop 
in that neighbourhood—they would be likely to go 
a little farther. Was at Miller’s m April, 1848, and 
saw Rachel there. Recognises Rachel by her 
general appearance ; saw her at least once a year at 

Pr Rv Mr^Seott.—Not more than four or five negroes 
. J I,.. Laaba Did not know tne 


e called by 


TRIAL OF RACHEL 


attended House’s meeting house. Did not know t ne 
name of any other coloured girl that attended there. . 

By Mr. Preston.—Did not see, when the wagon ot 
Amon Carter returned from Baltimore, in the year 
1847, a negro woman, two children and a man come 
into that neighbourhood. Carter lived about ten 
miles off. Three teams came down to Baltimore to 


bring down a steam engine. - 

belonged to Collins, who lived two miles from w 

William Campbell sworn.—Resides in Little Bri¬ 
tain township, Lancaster county. Moved there it 
o - . bi- iom. ...JamI. liuaAAu Kaat Not 


Another of the teams 


ressel from the He- *1.50 per acre. ThL- , , 

Charleston strand, [n L ower Canada, it goes down to 20 cents the acre. 

" ' -- You may not agree with me, but my mind is that 

the Fugitives who choose to be farmers, can tnii 


the Fugitives who choose to be rarmers, oau i w Campbell for sale. They then 

STfiS Caal Thaf/the^es^MoCrea^on 


consider whatanswor they could return if an Afri¬ 
can State powerful enough to fit out a 300-gun squad¬ 
ron should send to Carolina exactly such a message 
as they are sending to Japan. 

Much has been recently said and written about 
the proprieties or advantages of external interference 
in a ease ’’like this, and the example of Governor 
Meins himself, whose assent was converted into op¬ 
position hy provocation from without, is an opportune 


[From, the Baltimore Clipper.] 

Circuit Court for Baltimore .County.—lodge Con¬ 
stable on the bench. The case of Rachel Parker, 
by her next friend, Francis Cochran vs. Hannah 
Dickehut, a petition for freedom, was taken up. At- 
torney General Campbell and Judge Bell, ot Penn- 
svlvania, with W. H. Norris, Esq., of this city, ap¬ 
peared for the petitioner, and William bchley, Otho 
Scott and William B. Preston, Esqs., for claimant. 

The following gentleman compose the jury: . 
Yates, Thomas Craddock, John H. Uhler, G. W. 
Fisher, Daniel Cameron, Joshua Cocky, Wm. Jones, 
Samuel Pinkerton, William Spaulding, John Bacon, 
Nathaniel Parsons, and John Bitierson. 

Mr. Norris rose and opened the ease hy saying 
that, in April 1847, Mrs. Dickehut lost three slaves 

_a negro woman and two children. Under a power 

of attorney from Luther A. Schoolfield to Thomas 
McCreary, the girl was abducted from Chester Co., 
Pa. A number of the citizens of Pennsylvania fol¬ 
lowed her to this city, and finally found her lodged 


few coloured per- the <w m t, of 1852 ; previously lived in East Not- 
ui V IHBmRIHi H -- e y are not v ery tinghgta, about two miles from Miller's. Has known 
plenty about there. I live about two miles from the R e b @cea Parker since 1833—knew her husband, 
K-~— pi d not know of more than two or three ft ed , in 1830 ; has kitown Rachel ^ipce^houU835 


huts inhabited by the negroes. Never saw any 
blacks in the neighbourhood that I knew to be run¬ 
aways. Within about four miles of me there were 
the Parker family, two families hy the 
Jones, and one named Myers. They 
little 4 >la.r-“ 


r three fl e d t i 


By Mr. Preston.- 


and allusion to it is resented. ^ s0 . essen . State9 ’-Man” in our paper of Thursday. On these 

our community. In a rguments, however, we cannot avoid remarking 
•* — 1 that they would tell with greater force against pres- 
from without, if more movement be observed 


and allusion .a . 

calls this law “ a police regulation whicti 
tial to the peace and safety of " r " m " 


fact,” he proceeds, “ it is neither more r.or less than 
the right of self-preservation, a right which^is above 


all constitutions, and above all laws, and one 
never was, and never will be, abandoned by a popple 
who are worthy to be free. It is a right which he 
is pleased to say, “ has never y et ^cD art 0 m^ted to 
be denied to any people except to us. vVithout 
going into any historical review which may affect 
this last statement, we may indulge, in our turn, in 
a little wonder that this ruler does not see that every 
Pereira and Roberts, and other Britons, and every 
Boston and New York seamen,^.has a isum)> 
and that if the self-preservation South Carolina 
is incompatible with that of the whole world.besides, 
South Carolina must succumb. That is a fact clear 
to the meanest capacity, bhe may be comforted 
however it is not the destruction ot South Carolina 
that will be found necessary, but oniy of that pe¬ 
culiarity in her which places her at war with the 
rest of mankind, including ner own *® ad 'I 

That she should choose to live in bondage to such a 
tear as her ruler confesses, is strange to those who 
live in a State of freedom. That these recent trans¬ 
actions may teach her a better wisdom, and suggest 
to her the means of emancipating herself from a lite 
of conflict, isolation, and terror, is the best thing 
that her friends could desire. 

The Governor .declares that, if the Supreme Court 
had not taken up the question, piquing the pride ot 
the State, he should have advised some modification 


within. If those Southern proprietors, who, 
States’-Man ” informs us, are “ anxious to surrender 
their slaves without a penny in exchange,” would 
but give some sign of their resolutions, or lay some 
visible foundation for negro emancipation at any day, 
however distant, it would he a cogent fact against 
that unreasoning and irresponsible agitation, ’which, 
we freely acknowledge, is fraught with incalculable 
peril to blacks and whites alike. Institutions which 


have taken root and ramification like those of domes¬ 
tic Slavery in the Southern States cannot be violent¬ 
ly destroved without extreme danger to the whole 
community, and the magnitude of the hazard is enor¬ 
mously increased when the scene of experiment, in¬ 
stead of being laid, like our own, in a distant colony, 
is among the very homes and dwellings of the people 
concerned. But, if there is to be no external inter- 
ference, and nothing is done in the State itself, what 
is to be the end of institutions which the universal 
voice of mankind has condemned % 

Much, again, has been said of British “ complici¬ 
ty »_ 0 f the responsibility which rests upon ourselves 
aS originators of the evil, and of the imm unities which 
the Americans thus derive. But is the argument 
really either sound or becoming 1 Doubtless the 
New England colonists carried with them many old 
English principles, and among them not the least 
, settled was that of treating witchcraft hy combus- 


without the aid of the Society in question. . 

2. I object to the Refugee's Home Society hecaufiS j 
it misrepresents, through its agent, the condition of | 
the blacks in Canada. , „ , , a .. , 

To go into no specifications, the fact that it sends 
an agent to the United States to beg money to buy 
lands for them, is of itself a representation th.atthey 
cannot acquire such money for themselves. While 
the truth is, that so soon as Fugitives come here, 
they can get work at fair wages, and so can lay Dy 
enough to buy land for themselves, needing aid 
oNLvf allow me to repeat, NEEDING AID ONLY 
ut)on their immediate arrival , until they can get 
work which in no instance that I know of is longer 
than three days! To represent such a people, as 
needing to have Rev. C. C. Foote beg money to buy 
lands for them, is sheer falsity, in my humble opinion. 
And I beg leave to add, that a free, friendly conver¬ 
sation with the Fugitives, in their settlements and at 
public meetings, during the past summer, not only 
confirms me in this opinion, but assures me tbatotis 
theirs also. I repeat that immediately upon their 
arrival, they are destitute, and most grateful are ’ 
for any aid we may have from the United btates, 
Alspwhere in suDDlying their immediate needs. But 
7e do not wantboxes and barrels of old ripte which 
cost twice as much for transportation as they are 
worth, nor do we need a set ot land-jobbers td beg 
money to buy lands for them. 


the charge of kidnapping, and he was tried before 
Justice Pennington. The testimony before the ma¬ 
gistrate was of a conflicting character, and he 
thought there was no ground ou which the accused 
could be detained for kidnapping, and a suit was 
then brought against McCreary on the charge ot 
false imprisonment, and the Grand Jury found a 
true bill. We applied for an early trial in the Su¬ 
perior Court, of this case, but, by an affidavit of the 


claimants that they could not obtain a fair trial, the 
case was removed from that tribunal to this court. 

That bonds for any amount Bad been tendered for 
the release of the alleged slave from jail, and her 
production here at any time that might be set by 
the court for trial—but this security was absolutely 
refused hy the claimant, and she had consequently 

remained in jail from the 31st of December, 1851. , -- •• s, , p 

We expect to show that this girl was born in Penn- Was bom m Yo,k County, Pa 
sylvania, and that her mother and grandmother Parker. She camejo my father 
J „ nnmhAF nf vears. hv a large He live 


or ’36—saw her at James Mullen’s with her mother. 
Witness has continued to know Raohel from that 
time—saw her frequently yyhilst she lived at Aiil- 
, tor’s—twice at Miller’s house, and frequently pass- 
still there j b „ witness’ house going to Lewis Melrath’s, and 
the Sunday School at House’s. Has seen Rachel in 
the Court House, and has no doubt of her being the 
girl he has known from childhood up. Knew Ra¬ 
chel at Miller’s about six years. 

By Judge Bell.—Had seen Rachel with Miller* 
children at House’s Meeting House frequently. 
Knew the other children of Rebecca Parker, but not 

by nam ^. p r0ston _p )oeg not know Matthew Don¬ 
nelly. Thinks it was five or six years since he was 
at “ Pleasant Garden." Has never said he had seen 
Elizabeth at Donnelly’s house ; does not know a man 
named Donnelly in his neighbourhood. 

Thomas Keatly sworn—Lives m West Notting¬ 
ham, Chester Co., Pa. Has lived there about 21 
vears —has known Rebecca Parker since 188 j. 
Knew Rachel since August, 1844, when she came to 
Miller’s—witness lived close by him, Had seen Ra¬ 
chel as often as two or three times a 'week—she was 
frequently at witness! house; the families visited. 
The girl he has seen in court is the same one he 
saw at Miller’s since 1844. ^ 

Geo. W. Campbell affirmed.—Was born in Chester 
Co.; Pa , and has lived there ever since. Has known 
Rebecca Parkersir.ee before she was married; knew 
Know her perfectly well, uouia reu Li i Ned Parker—he worked for wHness’ father in ^^_ ^ 
if 1 mot her a thousand miles from here, and amongst Knew Rachel, James and 
ten thousand niggers. Knew Elizabeth and James, frequently on the road. 


-Saw Raohel at my father’s in 
Saw Rachel in 1848 at Joseph C. Miller's. 
Saw her at James G. Smith’s in 1843, and saw her 
airain at Miller’s in 1844. When I first knew Ra¬ 
chel, she was about two or three years of age. 

By Counsel for Petitioner.—The knock-kneed de¬ 
formity of Ned Parker was very perceptible. 

John J. McCreary.—I am a nephew of Thomas 
McCreary. Have lived in West Nottingham town- 
shiy near 16 years. I am a farmer; have known 
the Parker family for about 15 years. They lived 
in a house of Hutchinson four years, about three 
hundred yards from where l lived. Knew Raohel 
Parker well. She was three or four years of age 
when t first knew her. I used to fish a good deal, 
and she and James used to be with me very otten. 
She went to live with James Y. Smith. He married 
my sister. I used to be there every two or three 
Sundays, and would see her there, and she would 
come to my fathers with my sister. It was in 1843. 
She lived near a year with him, and then went to 
her mother. Afterwards she went to live at Joseph 
C. Miller’s. Have seen her twice at Miller’s. Saw 
her almost every Sunday at Sunday School and 
Church. Know her perfectly well. Could tell her 


have resided there a number of years, hy a large 
number of witnesses of the most respectable charac¬ 
ter living within two miles of the place where she 
was horn and lived to the time of her being seized 
and brought to Baltimore—that hy the testimony 
adduced to prove ownership before the magistrate 
and the very persons with whom Mrs. Dickehut s 
slave lived, that the girl is not the same. . 

This case comes up under the mo9t auspicious 
circumstances—there is no occasion to seek to arouse 
awaken feelings of prejudice, but 


the reputed brother and sister of Rachel. 

By Mr. Preston.—Never saw a negro in 
bourhood who looked like her—might have 
sons of the same colour, but not of the same . 

Mrs. Hannah Irving.—1 reside in Philadelphia. 
Aged about forty years. Daughter ot John Kirk. 

Sff. i_v„,v r.AM, mi.tr. Pa. Have seen Reheoea 

io ™, uo to reside in 1828. 

He lived in Little Britain Township, Lancaster Co 


it Haenei. | the'houso, at church, at Melrath’s, and 

^ «’•“!*• 2” s.s: fcs.r.7 


3. I object to the Refuge™.. — --- , , 


poor refugee blacks money to buy lands. H& then 
Lues these poor blacks one-fifth of the land purchased 
by the proceeds of beggary, and sells them four-fifths , 

^ Then it gives these poor refugees ten years to pay 
for their lands, hut the next five years, after paying 
for their land, this.humane and benevolent Society dis¬ 
allows them the power of transferring the same! 
(Art 8.) Then, it transferred, the lands so bought 
and paid for, revert back to the Executive Commit- 


Pa. She had previously lived with Mr. Brown 
domestic. Left his service because he was going 
the West. She left my father because he moved into 
Maryland. She passed into the service ot Dr. Web¬ 
ster. Lived with him two years. Do not recollect 
where she went after leaving him. She lived with 
my father five or six years. Some fifteen or sixteen 
years since 1 saw Rebecca. Recognised her imme-1 woman 
diately on seeing. Is the same person l am certain. 

She passed by the name of Rebeeea ■MoKew. 

John Taylor, sworn.-I am 51. Reside m Lrttte 
Britain Township, Pa. I brought Beckftotn.Mary 
Miller’s to Wm. Brown’s in an ox cart, in fsio. one 
Wm. Brown’s to John Kirk’s. Saw her 


she be one of the parties who absconded frona Mrs. went from »vm. niu«ix= know much about her 
Dickehut in 1847, we say for all parties here, let her there several g ^Shbourhood since 

be given up to her owner—but if she he not, let her sin°e. Havcn e he q fear ago at John 
be restored to her rights and liberties. „ ! r fnmTter County. 1 think she passed 

Mr. Preston made a few^ remarks and said, we | Anderson’s, in Lancaster ^un y.^ ^ cbm ^ 


n per-1 soon as he saw her. Has continued 
fa,,,™. |J* „„„ Ka.b«! 

Miller’s it was five or six years ago, he thinks, 
,w her about twice a month, at least. 

By Mr. Preston.—Don’t know of any one of the 
name of Donnelly in his neighbourhood ; has never 

lookedTor such a person. Nnnimr- 

Jesse Colston sworn.—Resides in East Notting 
ham, Chester Co., Pa. Was a justice of the peace, 
in 1833. Knew Ned Parker—married him and Re¬ 
becca Chandler ‘in November, 1833—married them 
at his (witness’) house. Has seen the woman Re¬ 
becca in court—can’t say positively it is the same 
woman—has not seen her for 10 or 12 years. Be¬ 
lieves it is the same woman. 

By Mr Preston.—Don’t know that when Parker 
separated from his wife that he took his children 
away with him ; but heard that they did separate, 
but heard nothing of his taking his children away. 
Has not seen Ned Parker for ten years or more. 
Hannah Melrath sworn.—Was born ~ 


i.wv,i» out*. ... Chester 
CoTPa-T lived about two miles from Joseph C. Mil¬ 
ler was a sister of Miller; has known Rebecca 
since 1833; when she first saw Rachel her mother 
had her in her arms, on rw * s ® nft road - Ke ‘ 


hop;-to be able to ^ ^learned ireeffi^*3* *id becca brought her 

counsel labours under a mistake m his opinion that By Mr^ 1831 or Reeog- she came to woi* , h«l *?en K.ictn^ ^ m4 . 

th Robert S Hughesf sworn.—Is e fOTty-three years of nised her by her features, not by any marks after at ad ' geen her continually there till she was taken 
re, and lives in East Nottingham, Chester Co., Pa., 1 this long absence. 



away in 1851; saw her in the jail here and imrae- Has known Rebecca £arker for fifteen years—she re- som 
djately recognised her; lias not the least doubt of sided in a house of witness* for 5 years, from 1837 to 1 I hn 
this being the girl; recollects the night Rebecca tvas 1841; knew Ned Parker, her husband, Rebecca fre I she 
married ; she was at their house several times dur- quently washed at witnesses' house; recollects Rachel I R 
iug the day, to bori-ow things; the girl Rachel grew 81DC ® 1837—saw her frequently.. Did not know of; the 
up under witness’ eye; never was out of her know- ! { “ ehftl hviug at any place except Miller’s—that was mov 
ledge -from the time she saw' her an infant in her , ™ cea three and four miles off; saw her frequently Ons. 
'mothers i raw saw Ned Parker last January, at I b,1 „ e J* 8 , , Eltxabeth lived with witness- fhev 

witness’ house—he"called there ; the last she heard t *, - ^cognises Rachel, ! tenn 

of Ned he lived near Unionville, nine miles from I * ecn i!L n ~ 
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once a_ week, and sometimes,not for weeks, the same that I saw at my father’s, at Steel! 
Lme ‘T e ’ 8,1,1 ^ now that at Hdchinson’s house, and at-Miller’s. She 

^ ? Bt ° f tbe for a ”V *»g«» 


.ledge-from the time she saw'her an infant in her bet .wcen three and i. ur miles off; saw her frequently ons. There'were buFtwo teams there =theday I wovkeci 
mother's arms: saw Ned Parker last January, at "i" LV,'To f7 U,e, ' < , , ®l“ ab *JT ''ted with witness- there, /heyjsalked of getting another. One; of the 
witness’ ho use—h e* called these ; the last she heard , !“,Tt *« co ** ns « 8 t l! -tchel, teamsters was named Reynolds, the other llivam Wil- 

of Ned he lived pear Unionville, nine miles from R jzab et hin clranbe 'sSfn here • 0W " 5 ♦i* B , Se< ‘ n R0 »~* b f »** ™>»« d drove Anion G&t'rt.W IK 

*t;: asaesesssss 

Jane Miller affirmed.-ls the mother of Joseph C. went to Campbell’s jail with , witness. Mr. Campbell at Edward Chambers, swlm.-I am the son of last wit 
Miller; has Jived m West Nottingham smee she was first brought down a number of negroes, and she was ness, and 24 yeaf« of wt> Live at West Noti' j W 
nino months old ; knew Ned and Rachel Parker be- not among them; -he then brought’down another lot, Chester Co., Pa.Live at my father’s Always livwl 
fore they were married, and lias known them since and she was among them ; recognized Elizabeth and she there. Have known Rachel Parker since »iie was « 
that time down; first kufew Rebecca as an infant recognised witness. Elizabeth has a scar on the rigid, child. 1 first knew her at Sleele’s house -Than ai 
at lier mother’s breast; kn'ew the older children SK fo®‘‘he forehead. . Hutchinson’s house. Saw her there often as I wen foby 

when they were sma|k knew Rachel to go to Mil- “y Mi. I reston.--Elizabeth left witness’s house m to null. Saw her at Joseph ; C. Miller’s in 1845 lin'd 
ler a to live in 1844 : kifew of her having a sore foot, "i 8 ** 185 i ’ witness was from home, and she travelled an order to get some oats from Miller [The order wo 
which was tied up, but never saw the wound or scar; S. H ,l,g ^ W48 a " d shown, dated February 17th, 1845]: 

Rachel had a sore foot when her daugliter-in-law’s Zdsof It™ wtdM The W6 I’TT- 8 f ,n f J e scb ° o1 wi,d ‘ hei * Jose ‘ ,]l ]Imton Have seen 

youngest child was born-that child will be six insulted htm* nd he struck her with &*t>ck Tt’hLk fore sW w«?°tX^iy-^t^TuSiUn Sotri 
years old iu fiobraary, recognised the girl in Balb- the mark is over the right eye. Witness lived about liopser Do not know whethershe^tecTgTLd-me or not 
more as soon as she saw her; no other negro girl two miles from Honewell wdmnt « iy n„... . me 

but this one ever lived with Miller; has not the i 
Klightestjioubt of her identity:-; witness has been at 1 


****** s*™. 

el K Tm-'I . 1,® 1 , n ,f'T Ned t;be lively appearance, bright eyes. Henrietta , b * NKY Howard 6at, JYeto-York. 

a* t^rarriar ptihsr 

Francis Jackson, Treasurer, at Boston; or to 
Sydney Howard Gay, JVeir-Yor/c. 

NEW TORE, THURSDAY, JANUARY 20, 1853. 


y Mr. Preston.—Live about a quarter of a mile from have I ^ 1,r an Y length- of tune, nor negroes, mother and two children .’ The woman’s name 

“Engine,” but cannot tell the date on which it, was Lewis Milrath sworn—Awed 4,6 TSv«l !„ w».t T Ju “? °, roou8 > ?S ed 28 years, of a yellow or light 
ed though i helped to load machinery on the wag- NoUingh^ i“ % ? ul ’’ “five feet high, ^ound face Ld 

1 hew were but two teams there the day I worked Miller and myself were brothers-in-law ^Wnew Ned flto wTn L \ ’ “*«d 13 years, of a shade darker than 
V y i! 6 , ‘I gettlng ilnother - One of the 'and Rachel Pia-ker before theywlramaTr'icd Rebecca ™ * ‘fT* 1 *’ br '8 ht ®Y«- Henrietta, 

asters was named Reynolds, the other Hiram Wil- Ins worked for me Th tlm faiiTr isa? r « '■ , ? toa ^ 11 -y®**8, nearly the same colour. The woman’s 
-die last named droTe Anion 111- LlS she ^ thne Tbou 0 week whi^walr' dn ^ C, ' oc " s > ft " d &*her of the oML 

•'Wilson, is iu court Did not,see the teams come Knew Rebecca’s ohildron Tim El.Toh on 1 J, 1! g i flltee rna», is supposed to have gone with them 

<' K "?w thati'saw the negro at Miller's the year -Wtahington. Ned Parker’is tlie^ame o n S now IT, ’ ^ reWard wU1 ho 'f"' tor tl,e recovery of the 

i was. elected President. im Jk. |n U rt.h™se T f ,.1 p ? ^ 'I “***»“♦ ? r proportionate for any of them. [Signed] 

dward Chandlers, sworn —1 am the son of last wit-i^BUfr w-,, t„i,„ v qLv.i I P l , I'SRiV 1 ? l f /• Sehodtiehl, Baltimore, Md. Dated 26th April. 


the son of last wit- . was at John 

West NoHjngham, in 1844. Recollect 
r’s. Always lived .Kirk a&d a political i 
sr sinxie %he was a oUMiUei 1 whether he 


rfice was at John Y. Smith’s. Saw her at Miller’s 1847 ” ‘ M 

Si iM b / g0 !? S the , fwer , a ! of Mr ~ A power of attorney from L. A Sol 
•MniFwfcwheT^Twfi, ‘Io 3 hn!,m l fr . McCreary, of Elktonf dated 16fh p| 


ssrs: io arrest 

sard they werh talking ahnnfc it. hut ho n V . , .. . 


went;by said they were talking about it, but he could get no 
>. Had help, and I told him about this girl. Have no doubt 
der was that it is the the same girl. 

1845], By Mr, Preston.—It was between the first and tenth' 
Ive seen of August, I think, that Rachel went, to work atM.il- 
seks be, ler’s. The eroir.e shaft and machinery are a little over 
is court a mile from my house. It was put up in 183li and re- 
j Or not. moved in 184i. 1 helped to luad the wagons that took 
e l have it down. It was in the latter part of August, ltecol- 
nul that leet the time by kuowing the employment 1 was en- 


rnore as soon as she saw her ; no other negro girl two miles from Hopewell school house-attended a Did not speak to her Have looked aU,or since 11,,To r?T ” , u • fifP® 8 1® load the wagons that took 
but this one ever lived with Miller ; has not the meeting there got. up in reference to this subject; wit- keen in the court house Have not Hie le ist dm.hi i LI T waa the latter part ot August, ltecol- 

slightestaloubt of her identity ; witness lms been at ness did not vote on either side of the resolutions offered she is the same girl whom I have kuow'n from infnnov iTlR® TTf b - v knowing the employment I waseu- 
Miller’s house for weeks and months at a time, when there .- Thinks the following resolution or something Have worked at Miller’s, and saw the "ii-1 there wash O! —®‘ Elisha Reynolds and Aroon Car- 

Rachel lived there. like H. was irregularly offered (Resolution read by Mr ing dishes and sweeping • t " F ' W ' ,sl " ^It JlT , Iiira “ MeWtlson drove 

Jesse Colston recalled by respondent.—Knows of Frestan). By Mr. Preston.—Have seen the girl at Miller’s be- There* wereTuo coverTonlhebwaffo 1118 °? retUrn ' 


Rachel lived there. Eke it, was irregularly offered (Resolution read by Mr. ing dishes and swe 

Jesse "Colston recalled by respondent.—Knows of Prt ‘ ston )- By Mr. Preston, 

a man named Wm. Donnelly living five miles from “ B * g0,ved > That, in the opinion of this meeting, any per' for ® I went for tl 
Miller’s : he kept a publie bouse at one time nearly ^ould'sS wild°belst°m- ven^ ° r John M errdt ’ f, ' th ®- v Know Daniel 8tuh1 
on the Maryland line fr hehas lived there ever sind b^aKuTo 

wjtne.Hb can recollect. Wm,.Campbell lives seven Witness told some-one near him that he did not think intuit She Was-s 
r.mhm'rT , Do ^ e Y* Donnell y llved on th ® New Moh a resolution was prudent. At that meeting at at a meeting at Ho 
London road : _ Hopewell school house a number of persons were pre- not vote for or agi 

by Jadgo Uell. Ifc 1ms been near fifteen years since sent; Mr. Ilammer was either President or Secretary have been seventy 


By Judge Bell.— ft has been near fifteen years since sent; Mr. Hammer was either President 
Donnelly kept tavern. He now iarms. of that mooting; think Hart T. Coates was 

By-Mr. Norris.—Knows William Camjibelj:—he is Mettath was there—cant, say if he was 
„a man of good character "in that neighRoofliood! .thatfuieetlug; thinks cither'Hammer o 
By Mr. Preston.—Donntelly, has several sons. Has anotbei ’ person he does not recollect, w 


ing dishes and sweeping c ' JX tn ^t5Ti >yed Wilson drove 

By Mr. Preston.-Have seen the girl at Miller’s be- There Ter . To ^Lj „ ° tCam8 ° 1 , 1 the . ,r returD ' 

Know DanL/s't * » ft w heir then, loaded. One of them had nobTd^Im ’"’I’herfwlrrtix 


Wednesday, January 12. 

This morning on the opening of the court a rumour 
soon became prevalent that the claimant was about to 
abaudon the case. 

After some considerable time had elapsed in silence, 
during which the interest the spectators', who crowded 
\tT C o‘T!l r °° m ’ t0 , ulc , the r ® sult w “ s very apparent. 
Mr Scott rose and said in substance, that the counsel 
iu tins case have concluded to bring it to a peaceful 


part of MASSACHUSETTS AHTI-SIA VERY SOCIETY. 

The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Anti-Siavery Society will be held in Boston, 
about to Ut thC Melodeon ’ on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, January 26th, 27th, and 28th, 1853 ; com- 
silence, mencing'on Wednesday, at 10 o’clock, A. M. All 
iparerfh aux iliary Societies, and all Societies in unison with 
counsel tb * s > are solicited to be strongly represented on the 


have been seventy or eighty persons present - perhaps, adjourned. Tl 
more or less. I believe I saw Dr. Ilutcihinson, Samuel never thought 
II. Dolan and Jesse (here I know Elizabeth, si-ter of Samuel Bull 
‘Rachel... Have-not seen her for some time \ ,, 


■ James T. Pollock, sworn.—Live in Wesl Nolfis^-ltai 


with the transfer of these Slaves; there w 

not hear, about the year 1847, Of A moo Carter’s tial evidence ofsuoh a meet.nl tCZpRbtouer then HavewenCchel twmeo;*!,! 7 ^ ‘i Sle «“ ind aul 1846 oi 1810 ] know it by my brother’s P'’®J® by such a mass of evidence, her identity, 
wagon bringing a negro woman and her two children bad the right to the whole report of such a meeting— sometimes not for. a week gather in her ™u S n tv‘iMl ? offl « oatt, « r “ unin S in ‘he barrens that year, I’U^ne°wlHch no turoVlv® ‘° 7, llev ®. the Th « 

»»«■ »-i*h MmUA Drtd; h, h„ Wked ‘ , Ey M '' f"»“» -&» ». girl H, Tb.r.d,, l,r,« “, e . K’^ ,K„“"'h.™, J, IS.?*! IfAHlSf, >>* Ir.^h,”1^% Slii lid SSJffih 

numed Juu into tiiat neighbourhood—thinks it was sel. y P house- there were W h ? . Huto , nnson , s The resolution relative to McCreary and Merritt was; p S rf th ® ® bl ,\ mant w , as prepared to produce, 

in 1844. Jim was there on Monday morning last. Mr. Hutchinson was asked • “ Was the resolution of Rachel • she was the el lesl ^p 1 ’ bU J C ' lU 0U 'J s P" nk not voted upon at the meeting. ,,® eor b r ® McCullough’s testimony is, that Tliomai 

Ned came in the neighbourhood with a woman he offered at that meeting, submitted in writing? ’. He saw her: at service until ilal her^MHUrt ^18^ ; T .^s^der^Iiirath affirmed.- 1 am in my 71st year. t0 E,kt °“ 

called Eliza Parker; iu the spring of 1844 this wo- answered, “ No, he did not see any.” 8 The date is fixed bv me hero f slhlniL , 845 ' bl .v®J there since 1829. About a mile and a half from P tbal ‘Z 1 !® stated t° witness his in- 

man left him, and said her name was not Eliza The court then remarked thaJthe objection of the boarding at aty father’s atVot time SheTs thl Mdlers - Know Rachel and Ned Parker. Have al- _ W . aa , t . ha , t . Bhe ^ h . ad Tpn.jitray from Bal- 

Parker, bat, Kitty Hun, and refused to live with him petitioner’s counsel was removed, the resolution heino- eirl that I have known ,,. 88 , .?■ **$? seen.them m the neighbourhood. Ned did not , b *^® d __ toMr ’ Schoolfiel&. This confes- 


thei*—Knew nothing of 


nothing of an advertisement, or public halt' a mile from Joseph C. Miller, Have lived on tl, e l settlement on to 
meeting; did not sec any hand bills in I same place 21 years. Do not know how lolg I haw SiuS conrl i 


Samuel Butler, sworn.—I am 40 years of age. Moved 
a West. Nottingham in 1830. Live about two miles 
mi Miller’s. Know Rebecca Parker. The first place 


wn Rachel ever since Saw her. 

1836- [Witness corrected him- 
846.] Know it by my brother’s 
inniug in the barrens that year, 
e spring at Miller’s, and asking 


conclusion. 6 That. “ ^wtiMwell* calcnfaTedto ^ wh ° beli ®- 

excite the prejudices of the people of the two States m treed&m and justice for all, and who desire peace 
but that the course they were now about to pursue on the earth and good-will among men a most cor- 
would doubtless have a tendency to auiet an v no.totioo a- i - S 01 

that might, exist. That in abandoning the claim ou the ^ invitation is given to come and .participate in 
part of the claimants, to save the time of examining the daties of this meeting. Discussions of the o-reat- 

ri!e nIt“n < ^ e *f“tb et T , ’J e vm ° s(>d 10 stat ® !q writing est interest may be anticipated, 
the nature of the testimony on which the claimant 1 

founded his claim, in order that Mr. Schoolfield should Among the well-known friends, and advocates of 

a: *•'’ i °*" ■» ...... 

that the negroes in dispute were his property. But Wm ' L ' tjAaRIS0N ' Wendell Phillips, Edmund 
that, after enquiring into the respectable character of Quincy, Theodore Parker, John. T Sargent Da- 

;" L / c t"“' p rr p “’T'' c "““ ,L:E *' 

Sou pie ftt the .court-room are the same parties. At «?'»'* neighbourhood—he was notHRsposed to prosecute ’ LHARI - ES L - Burleigh, Stephen S. Foster, 

Steele’s they-had .two children, Rachel and James. At f a T ther - Abby K. Foster, Lucy Stone. Others are confi- 

Hntehmson’s there were other children, one named That the petitioner-was peculiarly fortunate in pro- dentlv evneetod i , 

Elizabeth. Have known Rachel ever since Saw her f nnn S testimony, and he would say, that he did not be- , , y ex P eotfcd . w8 ose presence and counsels will 
at Miller’s in 1836 or 1836- [Witness corrected him- lwTe - tber ® W , :W a white S irl ia either State, that could be S ladl y welcomed by the friends of the cause 
i.ii,„A..u 181£..«„,, J-. ... ... prove by such a mass of evidence, her identity w r - ♦» 

Mr. Schoolfield also wishes to relieve the jury The r , Francis Jackson, Prea. 

case is one which naturally would excite the 'teelings Edmund Quincy, Seo’y. 
which exist among the residents on either side of Ma- - .. 


Edmund Quincy, See’y 


Francis Jackson, Pres. 


which exist among the residents on either side of Ma- -- 

son’s and Dixon’s line and an opinion has gone abroad REPOST 

that a slaveholder could not get justice in Pennsylva- 

ma, but we do not wish it to appear that a free negro „ . .. _ ? v THB 

; heMrinbonda V egally lnt0 th ’ 8 State and unlawfull y Seventeenth Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Fair. 

Mr. Scott then read the following synopsis of the The Committee of Arrangements for the Fair re- 
( .proof tlie claimant was prepared to produce. 


gx^r^ at > s xj a t *g ,. lrf . 1,,: ,2 3 w 5 * --=*5s aKar “ a -** *“ If - wst-rtr -tsx 

«* s&i , ss , 5- i sis«^^s - 

^Aer^but^Citri^HmL'andTefused'tirUvij'witlLhim girTfhat lha« of^Sl' 'rioowas^^whfnl.o^fwb^ and Friday' 

unless be married her; heard that they were mar- 0 ™'- „ Parker. No other blackgfrl itved with^^ftHllePtomv Zm^r t°, ^ d d ' Knew the ohUdren, five in ‘“ ad6 was:in tbeUreom but^witness cember, 185: 

ned, but she left him again, and be has since had collect' whowaa'Z’ res P°” dent ' , 1 Ca " t , r °,' kno ^8«: a n d n°t any in the neighbourhood that lod^ Knew Rad,el fromnf"ftnl Neve'/ saw her'at J® 8 “ Merrit’e testimony is, that each of the negroes miln T 

PiSsFSiSSs SMMfsgSI? SpSSHS St ==5 

bound Jim to witness to serve six years-witness McCreary was ttere• thm^Zere no woZ/n there : ThES'™' a obildren, I could recognised her as well a™ could Ihe ® d l that , tbe n ®B''« Kliinbeth. was the slave of Mr. wa3 a hl « hl T 

conducting a farm. Does not know Rachel. John Wright was not there ■ thinks William Zmnhell Monday aftcrnnnn tn 11ook ’, adj , ourn . ed untd two 0 e,ock " of my own. SohoolficM and after he arrested her she confessed mentforfut 

Rachel Kirk affirmed.-ls the sister of Mrs. Mil- wa no* there, Geo KtZlyZsn^*eZ“anwlf tance ^Z ZtoSorfrZ™' 2 th ® w “® ^ a dl By Mr. Preston.-TUe first time I saw her at Miller’s f", Z "f," Z Mr ’ Soh “ olfield repeatedly, and loon was cro- 

ler, has known Rebecca Parker, by sight, for 20 George W. Campbell was there or not-’this school ' ?f as t - Iie summer that John Kirk pot up his house. „ M e ,l a }^ n ®sr o waB broughtinto the presence with purebi 

years; knew her ohilfcm ; recollects of RaZhel going house is about foZ miltoZom where^ J C. MiUer ived Moncla^narv 10 telb wll , at ? e , w U wa3 ’ Was not atZe meeting l wdsevera 1 member. °f his family, ^ 1 ‘^wa 

to Miller’s to live ; was frequently at her sflr’l Some thirty persons were at that meeting-mostly Zr- The ease of l , A Ho P e T e 1 scll ° o1 bo » 8 ®- Bast time I saw her before W ’* en **%* wbo tbe l**' t 

Stzss "z 04 tHedoub f° f ^ HopeieiirZoThot™r s ° B 110 * know ^ 

- fouled r»t£ ^nthbcZrod fc*®«“« 5“ Z Zu^eTwh^ ^ ^^ JiST 1Wed aba «‘ S JlTU 


unless be married her; heard that they were mar- ortd -„ Tl 

ried, but she left him again, and be has since had ,, *• Hutch inson, resumed by res 
several women as housekeepers. Ned has had no S*°i T, 10 ,f! 1 , 8 . at ‘ h ® m ®?ting a 
children in that neighbourhood, except the boy Jim, bl e “® ’ th d ““ * Z|Z s K T lbert f 8 ^ 69 
^atwitn^knowslf In the spri/g of 184? Ned ^M&ryw^ noTthera, dm 
bound Jim to witness to serve six. years—witness McCreary was there • there were 
conducting a farm. Does not know Rachel. John Wright was not there; think 

Rachel Kirk affirmed.-ls the sister of Mrs. Mil- was not there; Geo. Keatly was no 


sion was made when no one was in the room but witness 
ana the negro girl. 

John Men-it’s testimony is, that each of the negroes 
in question, confessed repeatedly to him, that they had 
runaway from Mr. Schoolfield, and were his slaves. 

Thomas McCreary’s testimony is, that he was inform¬ 
ed, that the negro Elizabeth, was the slave of Mr. 


Pennsylvania was held in the Grand Saloon of the As¬ 
sembly Buildings, on Tuesday, Wednesday. Thursday 
and Friday, the 14th, 16th, i6th and 17th days of De¬ 
cember, 1862. The spaoious edifice in which, during 
many years, we have held our Fairs, and from which 
we were necessarily excluded last year, being rebuilt, 
we gladly returned to its beautiful saloons. Our Fair 
was a highly successful one, affording great encourage- 


ooiduoting a farm. Does not know Rachel. John Wright^was no* therZ thinks WilUam^a^fben 5 U " til . of ® e Sohoolfield and after he arrested her she confessed meat for future efforts. As in previous years, the Sa- 

Rachel Kirk affirmed.—Is the sister of Mrs. Mil- was ** * iU ‘ By Mr. Preston.-TUe first -time I sawher at Miller's ® b £ 1 belo ”f® a U \ M >'- Schoolfield repeatedly, and loon was crowded with visitors, and the Tables thromred 

ler, has known Rebecca Parker, by sight, for 20 George W. Campbell was there or not-’this school ' • as t ' ie summer that John Kirk pat up his house. , „ e ,i a }? n ®S ro was brought into the presence with purchasers On the third 

years; knew her chiljjren ; reeollects of Rachel going houseis about four mifosfrom where JC^ Milerlived Cannot tell what year it was. Was not at the meeting Mr bohoolfceld and several members of his family, 0 “‘h®‘h.rd evening, an excellent 

to Miner’s to live : was frequently ut her sister’s Some thirty persons were at thrZeeZg-mostlv Per T. , Monday January 10. at Hopewell school house. Last time I saw her beforl ®h® «aid she knew them, and when asked who the per- Address was delivered to the assembly by William H. 

(Mrs. Millers), and saw Rachel tlicre has heard sons living around the school house. Of persons at- FranZ^ToViL? 801 ® 1 J * rk ? r! ’ n 7 ! h u r ” CXt fnend ’ W«s taken away, was the last of October or' first.of ZirZ about th^chiWrf b f ^ m®' . s , h ® also ma de in- Furness. It was heard with profound attention and 

zir— 


oiZs-e Sln m lUeU ' nei Shbourhood of Rachel’s size that word. B Saw tie rirTEHzZ'etfc-afiier shfeleftlrite i Vdba, “ Sc h 1 .ey’Otho Scott and William P. Preston, three-qbarters' of a mfte of Miller’s for 20 years Knew ShZ ZZ'Jpi- 6 !?’ ® ra ; 8cll0 ? 1 fi®ld and Mrs. Dickebut. are we indebted for aid. Among the former we wrate- 
V ^ Morrison affirmed -Ha? known Rebecca “^Jjidge” “ 0 . 1 ' ni f^^ dwwd Parker, and hi! son Jim were f’ZerZ ’thnt’^r^to^'th^pl^Zte^^ltoS 5 '[ ,1 ! Pr ’ a ,n C, ' cs . ter ' Thatwitness^hldVo^doubt '“’fte T J °*T A L IIai ' i - owe, ' l ’ whos ® 

Harrilrz’d ^ ^ i new ™ ^ ^t e % r 8hwy! believec ’ that8he °“ he ,,M one the rflrat attracHve tables 

Henry, were the Children of Glasgow ; knew Rachel Mr. Hammer, living near New London-Zinc miles off and J> m sinceT84o, anil stated wlier® they had resided, child w'as white when it was born, and we went to the aYZ t r e8llIQOn y ®! th ® following witnesses to wit: Bristol, Bart, Byberry, Mabefield and Chester Ooun- 

whon she was at Miller’s ; hul not seen Rachel Presided at that meeting. TheyhadZryWtfo sneak » constant knowledge of Jim since 1844. H@ house to see it. It was the first negro child I had ever 8arab , J « hn ™.“’ . Wlll i a “ S ‘«, Mrs. Todd, Patrick ty were represented by their respective Tables Zd 

from the time she was taken away till she saw her jug done at the meeting, the principal objeet.was to Ihe^wtntor ’nov^w Rach 'f '{s-Za d,re J ear3 8e ®''- sb ®'>ad two children whilst she lived at Steele’s Q^winAT Dlfim L 'WUliams Ts thS b" 4 ? 1, Ly f e donations were received from Bosfa^ Pawtucket'Plain 

in the court house to-day ; has no no doubt of her b ®“‘ b ® W “ f ‘ b ® analization ofMiller’s stomach, ny withlNed it negroZZsblfoZ^^ field (Conn.), New LondoTwn 


in the court house to-day ; 'has no no doubt of her b « a * tb « report of the analization of Miller’s stomach, nVwith'Ned ; K * H f abe ‘ h " aru ’' d Hob » l t i,ud J™® 3 - Jim she said she called 

identity. it having been supposed that Miller was murdered eomeg5.amles front.the nl- after me. They went from Steele’s to Hutchinson’s 

Miss. Mary Wilkinson sworn.-Is the daughter of Drs Bic k y and Hutchinson, he thinks, were the medicai Samuel^^ClZmbcrs recalled r vr n t ! ?? «»ey had other ehildren-one named Joseph, 

the ehildrenZheu a child herself- had win^B.ehd 80m ® persons speaking of it in a jocular manner and ”, 1 ta ^ e another negro for Rachel Parker after I left law of Miller died m 1844, and there was a political “”rv »„u rau wrau 8il , „ aaran awtt y 

when she R^Smith’s? rccog ,’s W going Mi with thel on its impioprfoZ No ^® slonZ wts R- Zti ^ ‘° her U ” der » b ® imp?os- -meeting on the day he was buried, and I went % work “^Sco’t we^n to'sav t, at h , 

'Sd iw *_i a m « y e„s » f> , witnessr^rf^zw 

was (Ton“Krt• Shccame Zhdrte ee h Pv Mr. Norris -The general opinion of the ueoole , i! ° r 19 yea ’ 3 , The first time 1 ‘he™ living have known from infancy. would not have dared to have gone into a neighbour- 

errand, to bring the sansage-atuffers home. ' There had been mn&eAd 'iVfi .pr^Uy welfi 1 'tt'^n of hTa^ 

as? mS‘iTa 

S=S2SS 

and had five children Ned left Rebecca in 1844 Had b J eom ® persons embracing something similar to the tonni nnih«i‘« • w them hauling the machinery */} ?^' Recollect it by going to Miller s to borrow M » . ' ... 

seen the children every day whilst they lived (for three re8olution *»d here; it was done Yerbally and not dowZ hSfr S t h ^ kn . ow when it whs taken his horse —m I was going to be married on the 2d of h ^“ber an anecdote relat#to 

years), in their house TlfcZl was ZIZ rdiStoDh®! voted U P«“- Witness is acommunicant of the PFesbv ffif v b , ‘I“ abl ® ° glve the time - Never Jan ” ftry ’ and mine was rather too high spirited to trust ” a ' e occll " ,!d at ‘he battle of Waterloo, which I shall 

Ll af erwatris to T$mw, Z Z .vn t ? ? terian church at Oxford ? * y worked at Miller’si but one day-it was mowing time, a lady with. Rachel laughed at me tbouc getting mar- endeavour to emulate: A ouriasaier charged upon a 

Smith’s - she was freouenliv7Zwitr,MW hm,!l Ibii ! Mr - Preston.—The business of the meetins had Jkv Can “ 0t *®S the year ' Kllow when Rachel was ried. I worked at Miller’s in 1846 and 1847. We as- British officer, but ou approaching, he observed thathe 

Elizabeth Meirath, affirmed—Witness’ brother Lewis Eieth day. I846 y ‘ ha *. ?, bu,1 ‘ m Y bar n in child—have not seen her for several years—could not somewhat excited—but justice 


pegro girls before they ran away, and that the negroes fieId ( Gonn )> New London, Wilmington, Salem, Mulli- 

h M- e t M rB 1 m TV™ 6 rau ^ r0m Sohoolfield ’ oa HilI> Camden, Chester, Norristown Wriehtstown 

Matthew M.Donnelly stestimony is, that the nearooirl di„;„«„li /T} ; T , ,, ’ 1,J0 ' ,UW ' 1 ’ wngatstown, 

Elizabeth confessed to him repeatedly that she had ran Blamfielil (Pa.), Isabella Furnace, Warwick, Milton 


' Miller’s 7u“l844“ V M7f KlrtTihelfetW-ta* B'foabeth confessed to him repeatedly that she Sad ian Jr,al ”™“ t^JJsiMia Furnace, Warwick, Milton 
tiler died in 1844, and there was a political »**y from bchoolfield, and told wKen ahe had ran away, a »d Media, and from Birmingham, Bristol and Clifton, 
,nthe day lie was buried, and I went to work andw i ® went with her. England. 

pprtnp ir, ti,n __* u°. one can suppose that Mr. Mflfirpnrv. Hnnhf 4 wi v.v,, *uia maasfcry ot many workers for our aan*A. wpw tnot*. 


one can suppose that Mr. McCreary doubted for it mo- and mduatr J of many workers for onr cause, were taste- 
ment that these negroes belonged to Schoolfield, or he full y displayed upon tables surmounted with light and 
r e,Ul Ir0 “ ArCh — d ^ eyergreew For 


Rachel, al8 ° w . eU knuwi :.- Ir he had not so believed, there was 
uo inducement for him to have so acted, for if they were 
astwit- llot the P fo P ei ’ty of Schoolfield, or he could not. have ex- 
e lived P ectcd ai ’y rewal ; d fo r hts labour. * Under all the cir- 
Parker. oumstanoes, we shatt consent that the jury find'for pe- 


seen the children every day .whilst they lived (for three J 
years), in their house. Rachel was taken to Smith’s , 
and afterwards to Miller’s; saw her whilst she lived at 
Smith’s ; she was frequently at, witnesses’ house whilst i 
She lived at Miller’s; saw her frequently at. House’s 


meeting house. Saw Rachel yesterday in court; re- ' 
cognised her immediately. Has no doubt that Rachel 1 
is the girl she lias known from the cradle. 

Elizabeth Melrath, affirmed.—Witness' brother Lewis 


married Joseph C. Miller’s s 


mile from Dr. Hotohinson, affirmed.—Reside a^ Oxford, Chester By Mr. Preston.-] 


1040, ana l saw her at Miller’s that year. s recognise her if I saw her or any other of the children 

LvMr. i reston.-Know that I built my barn iu except Rachel. I do not know that a black girl ever 
1 • ®y receipts I have for money paid for lumber. lived at Abel Morris.’ 

By juror.-I have never lost sight of her since—eeen John Anderson affirmed.— Near Have lived in 

her monthly—sometimes.oftener. East Nottingham all the time that I have lived. Know 

barnuel w Scott, sworn.—Age 34, Wag a school Ned and Beck Parker. They are the couple now in the 
h^hcotor of West Nottingham. Elected in 1844. Served court-house. Know Rachel. Never heard of her being 


in his favour. 

Mr. Norris said, I remember an anecdote relat#to 
have occurred at the battle S' Waterloo, which I shall 
endeavour to emulate.: A ouriasaier charged upon a 
British officer, but on approaching,he observed thathe 
had but one arm, when he immediately changed his po- 
aition to a passing salute. I came here not to triumph 
—but the proud heart of a slaveholding man rejoices 
at the result of this trial. I told my colleagues that 
°ur citizens might be somewhat excited—but justice 


! Glia new ornament of the Fair we are inde Med to onr 
friend and,coadjutor, Isaac Winslow. 
j The Receipts of the Fair were, . , . *1816 60 

1 Expenses. 415 65 

k- 3F®‘ Profits,.*1401 05 

The Committee, recommend that projnpt and energetic 
arrangements be made for the next Fair, feeling as¬ 
sured that they will result in the most gratifying suc¬ 
cess. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


EUROPEJUY IJVTERFEItEJYCE. 


Reynolds. at service but at Miller’s. Can’t say 11 
1 rove, was there. Have seen her but not very often, 
that year lived at my house from June 1851 to June 1 
ird kept of children would come to see her—Elizabeth 


fflfc -Knows Rebecca Parker since « P ™ ctice medicine. Knew Rachel Park* for 1845, by receipts 1 have tar money paid foZumfoZ ^ livedat Abel Morris.’° ”” nowtata ach girl ever 

1835, before she was married. Knew Rebeccas cliil- j 8 years. Commenced to practice medicine iu 1840. By Juror.-I have never lost siriit of her since—Been John Anderson affirmed —Near 63- Have liw in 

old k'Zw nt W i?„ r° 1618, ” Ce 3b ® was about two months 'Have practiced m her family. First, when she lived in her monthly-sometimes.oftener. “ East Nottingham all STe time that 1 have Zed Know 

sit bf m i • h , e Miner’s to live m 1844; ‘he house ot my brother, J. F. Hutchinson. She had Samuil W. Scott, sworn.-Age 34. Was 6 school Ned and BefkParker They are the cOunle now fo Z 

S her ZiMpfo SnndZ^nW?' T 't bvm S th ere ; ^nYh® 1,Ted ‘ h « r ®> ^e 1 and Elisa- director of West Nottingham. Elected in 1844. Served court-house. Know Rachel Never hear^of her being 

colour gir! of the size of Rachel in that neighbour- ^ 1 !o ’ ^utfZle f/ornYmK at my bouZZVZ^rZcher/as'ZkZ aw'ayZ^cep^'a : 

m:« w„i.„ ___ T, Zv 8 ” 8 house-,. I know ElizabethParker, Have known Rachel Parker since 1845. Have seen her little while girl I raised. There was no block woman 


I feel animated with delight that the claimants have P resent - Mr. George Law will have to await the 

wKS rSSft.’S.r'SSTi p r;-,*> '»* b*~ k. Mr 


affirmed.-Near 63; Have lived in omy ask to show the evidence on which they acted, tnkiw mmnAn n t *u r’l , ’ ' ' nnauy 

Ill the time that 1 have lived. Know p e a ®sylvama and Maryland have the most important . . P 0tfsess,0n ® f tb e Island. But this new Mis- 
ker. They are the cbuple now in the ‘’ eas ®. ns cultivate frigudly relations. They are the s 1381 ?? 1 Scheme, under the auspices of this Second 
iw Rachel. Never heard of her being i l '®?G®'’ btate8 m ®»nuexmn with the Slavery question, Law (who is said, truly or faPelv wo w.« „»i t 
Miller’s. Can’t say I ever saw her and ‘hfK’pe may be indulged that great good will grow Ko , 1 , a, ‘ J > " 7 °r Ulsely we know not, to 

her but not very often. Themother 0 ' u ot this little muslard seed affair ; and it is a source 00 aescended ‘ rom the old Adventurer) or of some 
from June 1851 to June 1852. These °„ “ ll ™ g*»WCa‘iou that the government of Penhsyl- more fortunate adept, is certain of comina- to mss 
ae to see her-Elizabeth four or five f a ” la , bafi sent su ® h distinguished counsel here to pro- j n due ,L’ T , . " g t0 paSS 

lot more than twice. I do recognise te0 ‘ tbe mterests of her citizens. due tallness ot time. This even the cautious 

;irl that visited Beck at my house to Judge Campbell then spoke as follows : Edward Everett implies in his courteous refusal to 

iw ledge. She looks taller and paler, . A®, tbose ® as ® s h av ® terminated so happily, I do not enter into the Convention with England and Franco 
id the last time I saw her. It was,I f tend t0 . r ® fe F“mm. but shall saw a lew words be- fo , thfi nrntpr .. n „ - T*. Jinglan<1 and France 

*, 1861. Her mother whipped her foi ' e lea * I] ® “»« court room, in behalf of my colleague , 0 P rote ® tlon of bpam in her possession of that 

r to come back again There was “ y “. f . ““Y hare appeared strange to your dependency. Though Mr. Fillmore modestly dis¬ 

ci the day before or the clay that Honour that the Legislature of Pennsylvania should claims any share in th,. inDfoifon ,, e 
rom the neighbourhood, in my house hav ? ducted her Governor to soy) into your courts W ZZV , al injtla “ on of the Conquest, • 
■here was no negro that resembled “J learned colleague and myself. I need not say to wbetuM achieved by mm or gold, Mr. Everett points 
i porch to my house. No white girl you .*“* 11 was not upon any want of confidence in the a ‘ is as clearly “ looming in 4lie future ’’ And bn 
i®k Rachel was taken away except a ,t 8r M d a , nd eobghtened tribunals of this State, or in eonsoles Enri-md and fn„* „„ i n m - t - 


h °Miss Helen Brown sworn-Has lived in West Not daughteZ^RebZca h °l""'eliwYZw h”at aT Mur" 1, T Ra0hCl P ' lrker Si ” Ce ^ZlaTe seethe 8 # Uttlewhite gftrl Traised^ ThJ? w^ZoT^k wXaa He Maryland bar which has gainZV UseU^distiZ ° 0na ° le3 En g laud and France .under the affliction 
tmghamever sfoce sZ Zs born Has iZwn R^hei mother’s" wbUstsM lived in HuZinson’s tenan hnnY Grove schoZ ‘ST T” a S’ nth - ) Vent to Pine ab out the age of Beck visited her whilst at my house. « u > s hed name every part of this laud-no foul spirit ‘hey may feel ift the prospective possibility of this 

sssss ssHrUsl 

a ‘ & - i 8 t s b ® gi lnolSr 6 wh,ch z n ; [ot u J 1 IZ^ZTlVlpl 2 

d ””# to 'Z Zp t7uSt 'ever y const! tu tin mil "feZi" 9 .’ rf ." Af ‘ 


years with Mi ler’s children. When they went to school m January, 1846, shown to the jury], Mrs. Miller moitth before she was takZ away Irirot tZe I saw 
together saw her nearly every day—when they did not only had four children at that time. I have a distinot her since then was last Thursday" She is the same 
once in one or two months. No other black child went knowledge of vaccinating the negro at the time. She girl I saw at Miller’s iu 1845 Hath no doubt of it 
to that school-has often played with Rachel. Saw her was very timid Do not recollect any other negro girl By Mr. Breston.-Do not recollect the moving of the 
her iZZiZ ^Vitne^is Ifyearo oW d Rachelwe^t t Sffa Jhe^Z gM™’" HaV6 ^ 8,ighte3t d °“ bt T .'IZTZ 1804 * se tl ug tbe at Mailer’s 


her identity. Witness is 17 years old Rachel went to this is the same girl. 8 ? in 1845 ThA nTIZ i i i T 8 t ,e I J ? gr ° a,t Ml Uer a sons. Parker lived about, a year at this house. Beck ™ a ® c »P wst hilly t° every constitutional require- 

the school in 1846, ’47 and’48 Kachel went to B y Mr. Preston-JEUrelv MAk . * hJ^Tw . .1 T i machinery was eta- hf4d there three or four years. Knew Rachel, Jim and meat, and to bind stiU stronger the ties which should 

By Mr Preston—Peci.ilecu the timo rfva.i « t cent it .be in eases wh»i£ ZZ T**” ail y distinction ex- tionary. Was at the meeting at Hopewell school house. Elizabeth. Rachel went to live at Miller’s in 1841. eT « r hold Maryland and Pennsylvania, together. II 

being ZtS M ZtX ^ ^ 

Wednesday to refresh her—emm-v h book ' Bn designated ,m oolonrod h T h; ” par “® 8 wer® R had commenced before I got there, and I left before ®f Mrs. Miller. First saw Rachel this day week in m*vidual who has the honour to address you, or 

The court ,t 8 o-ctookOn this'morolng. CO* t'SSSTia.'rj: JTJT JS?ST 

waZT' p 0boc0a Miller recalled by petitioner.—Rachel f n - 8 ’ 8 ' Ha ve attended Mrs. Miller s h®od a( negro meetings. Not very often as these are meeting. Do not know who proposed the resolution— ““Y fle ® lut0 our territory, we ask thSof no man or set 

ss- tt ERSnifswts’Srsr, BST#- ^-,r•-^as-?—-»ai 

lit *H|— 

^TVt^JsJSSJtfsJs rJ^ . r™m£ SSVsrdp* 26 >—• S» S£SS2fS3fSSSL"55-- 

£='sr 


moved about; the machinery was sta- lived thero three or four years. Kuew Rachel, Jim and 
at the meeting at Hopewell school house. Elizabeth. Rachel went to live at Miller’s in 1841. 
out fifty persons present—the house was My father died that year. Saw her there at least once 


belnf enle^f Ur ° Ve 1V ? 1 “ 7 tl *f f a ®‘,«f *® da t® 8 — ” a ?°“ why 1 P llt tb « ® b arge down notvery full. I went to the JSTM.iT Zd a week. Worked at MilZr’soR 

wiSz&r- —- csw s s ”= d ,s:," t 

^uSTlSzi?, 


My father died that year. Saw her there at least once an y“'mg has happened in the past, calculated to weaken Spanish colony ! ” Like a diplomatic Mrs Tellvbv 
a week. Worked at Miller’s often. I am the brother “OM Pea, no one can regret it more deeply than the with his “ IW nff i„„v » u , r > • ' 

of Mrs. Miller First saw Rachel this day week in I “ d>Tld “B who has the honour to address you, or , ' . ' look lie fixes Ins eyes on Africa 

this court house since she was taken from the neigh- , ? administration with which he has the honour of and ‘W®riooks all the political confusion and moral 
’ ■ ’ ” ■ ■ ' e girl I saw at Mil- bel,1 £ connected. Whilst we have no wish 

day before she was t0 “ be Y tb ® Constitution and the laws, and 


le of your citizens. J B y inns a great reproach upon the Civilization of 

We desire t,o cultivate with you the kindest relations, Christendom, and perpetuates the Barbarism of Af- 
snt 0O ,”, Sti ! n,i,J ”, al , re( ? uir , e ; rica; but for which, it is to be feared, there is no 


.a^tohindSu s^r°r~LhXTffl ^ T ”^ “ *° b ° ^ d . » »o 

hold Maryland and Pennsylvania together. If _J°P e ot a cora P lefce remedy while Cuba remains a 


HSSlilsiP 

SS32S SSrH? ^ 

timore, after hauling a steam engine to Ba more l?? d ’ Sec, ' et:ir y 1 J® 3 - 3 ® Cole, D. E Dickey were there to our house whonTlT T ' . H<5r f 0th ” r brou S h t her Formerly resided in Lancaster county. Know Beck vernmont ^did not^ extend mflT i i T 8 ? 3> lf S°" not see wh y the Civilization of Christendom is not 
?o,?‘ know where Slicer has lived for'tTa yearo ; Slicert ^ 3 ®» H° b0 *‘ Hughes, James Mulfan, or Lewis oYtchel"*.I™*™ 1 ? IZ t ’ iT?' 0 *”?*£?**«*■ Saw ^hey wouldlit ^ a3 much under reproach, bv the imnortation of nl 


individual who has the honour to address you, or ' Y , l * °“ look ” he fixes his eyes on Africa 
the administration with which he has the honour of and 6TC «>oks all the political confusion and moral 
I being connected. Whilst we have no wish other than slatternliness in which an American State- , 

‘o obey the Constitution and the laws, and as far as in’ it,-vi i- ° ,u .. 

us lies to surrender to you any of your property which tbmks himself compelled to live. 

df men'MhiSjE?^ We " sk ‘ , “‘1 1,0 ma “ or set England and France, no doubt-, “ take a lively 

ot men be allowed, to claim or to make slaves of those ., . y 

who were born free. interest m the suppression of the African Slave 

Sufficient has been heard within the last ten days to Trade,” a qualification (though without the Itali- 

ff 5) 7“ Mr - E '”'*“ b “ ,h ' • w«*.; 

for believing that the humble individuals, whose history ■ nofc 80 “ deadly lively ” as that taken by our 

PennsylvaniaT-and e thaf they^re < free. rll Thev 1 lielOT'r f 0 T fT^n ^ ' 3 r6alIy n0 rea8 ° n 

a poor, unfriended class, unable to take care of them- ^ leir Majesties, Queen Victoria and Napoleon 
selves ; and this was one of the reasons that the hand HI (bad as the junior member of the firm may be], 
of Pennsylvania was thrown over them, and that my should not take “ a lively interest” in tho 
colleague and myself are here. If these parties were _■ —, T e y i mteresE 111 tbe 8uppres- 

rich or powerful, we might have been attending to our 0t th ®' American Slave Trade, as well. It is 


n 1844 at my father’^; In 1834 she was at my But' there' 
dth an infant she called Rachel, hut dn net L,iTT. tbere 


father lived about a mile from the Brick meeting hon^ • ^^ rat h there. ’ K fkmilv wrh«i» fU* oy any length of time. Knew the her last in 1844 at my father’^. In 1834 she was at my 

the Brick meeting house iaabout five miles from wit’ By Petitioner.—The meeting in part was to hear the in the habit of siL’l, IV< T < ! & b 1 'V tc llnsou ’ s house. Was father’s with an infant she called Rachel, but do not 
ness. Witness has been at Thomas sTcer’ thTTatho re P ort of th ® P b Jaieians who made the pit mortem ex- f&road Lew aB T She pa ^ d al °”S kn ” W |, that TT 8 ’ 1 " 1 ! 3 th ® sam ®' 

of Jacob; recollects John Thomas Slicer another 1 animation on the body of Miller, who was sunnosed to Tnnfnh Toil w Tt r” . th i ofa ' ldr ® p ’ James, Elizabeth, Nathan Miller affirmed.—Knew Beck in 1821. She 
of Thomas, had not been a rhouTebutonTan.l have been murderodT to raise funds oad iXigiig ^T h ?\ B . aw Raehel “« a "‘William Brown’s. She then went to reside 

that was six, seven or eight years ago Know Danfel back , Racb ®l‘® her home, and to institute an foqufry a! h»te KeS t »«8hbo«rhood ia ; this court- With John Kirk. From thence she went to Dr. Web- 
Stubbs when she sees him ; never was at his house • has T wbat Imd become of her sister Elizabeth, who had shadow of a donhtH.lt> ■TT 3 ^ 7 '. , Have n0 ‘ th ® I n6xts ; awher at Wm. McCreary’s. OnChristmas 

no knowledge of tpo negroes being at Stubbs’house^ dlsa PP®? r ® d from ‘he neighbourhood. There were no Parker. Have not seen him for ^“T^ht Kn0 , W Ned day of ,^ b 1 saw he r at a house she lived in she had 


| vernmont did not extend to them its fostering care , ' y , ivuizanuu or onnstenaom is not 

they would be without, succour or support. as muo11 under reproach, by the importation of ne- 

BuDthere was another and a much greater reason. gi’Oes|into Cuba from Richmond and Baltimore as 
yop^^ Horn Congo and Guinea. Nor, indeed, why they 

it is their duty to aid and encourage you in thepursuit have notas much to do with the perpetuation of the 

temDtTeTadl f 'roLtT»H likeW r St ;i in0W T 1 ll aa at ' bartar ‘ 8m of America as with that of Africa. But 
tempt he made to make staves of those who were born u,«ot , , , „ , . 

free, our government wilt he Mmiw i_ gieat allowances are to be made, for the Drciudices 


two negroes never came to witness’s house from Stubbs* P rocee( imgs countenancing abolitionism. There was 
Jane Madge, affirmed —Has lived in Baltimore 83 I som ® talk ™ passing a resolution declaring that we 
years ; knew Mrs. Dickehut’s coloured woman ; had T- a “ s ‘ ftln tbe Fugitive Slave Law and the Consti- 
spoken to her, knew her husband, Allen Crocus (The tutl0 “ of . the Umted States. I do not recollect whether 
Woman called Rebecca Parker and Rachel produced). a ” 30lu “ ou of “ lls character was put in writing or not. 
She is nothing like Juno Crocus ; the girl Rachel is two • - V -, a J u „ ror —There is no girl in an area of five or 
shades Inxhtnr than Jmi«'» to„.l.i„° m,_, , SIX miles of Miller’s that ln„t„ liir„ ,. 


She IS nothing like Juno Crocus ; the girl Rachel is twot Li ® y .f Ju j^;7r lber ® 18,10 g lrl an area of five or the“enp 
shades lighter than Junos daughter, Eliza; would ® 1: * m “®s of Miller s that looks like Rachel to my know- 1848 tha 
never have taken the girl called Rachel for Eliza. The « ge ’ , ' time beft 

woman Rebecca is nothing at all like the woman Juno ; fe!a ““®l Chambers, sworn.—I am 66 years of age. was at tl 

never would have taken them for the same person. Have lived 25 years in the neighbourhood spoken of I sembled 
By Mr. Preston.-Had seen the girl Eliza cflU; NedPaXe .fnf’ T* P “? er sinco 1831 - Have known o’clock, 
knew nothing of any other children of Allen Crocus" three-nu»t^Tf he W -T f ? ur y® ar f» f ®g®- Live about Isaac Spe 
but the one girl. Thinks she saw this girl in 1847. Rapt,,.? a mi ® ? rom Miller’s. Have known meeting. 

This girl Rachel, in court, bears no resemblance at ali She used j™ an mfant. Saw her at Miller’s. The resol 

to the girl Eliza, except that, both were coloured girls ; of me about them b ° H ^ “Ir?** 1 ®’ and ® u 9. uiie aud P re P ; 


^3 

i,,„l ere ”° B ,lrk ®i'-. Have not seen him for about eight years until several children and told me their names, but have no JtT'T 8 tbe,r J’ghte. When the citizens of Maryland and imperfections ot their education. Now, ice know 

_ ,i„, t „ 3 sa w mm yesterday in the court-house. certain knowledge of the children. Rachel Reynolds !— ail'T 111 odo m l< n °w that their rights will be re- that the chief motive we have for breaking the 

feConsH ““S 10 was “ al I®>’ whenl*st taught school in Pine Grove school'y n8 e in thf sum- - ft^ e ^i the °“>®®"®» t Pennsylvania that those who , Tenth CommanWnt «, m r b ° ! 

8aw her at Miller s than she is now-say from two to mer of 1846. I was passing by there and saw her 0D6n- w<r « bot cannot be made slaves, the laws can be t-ommaudment as to Cuba, in the-present 

ct whether five inches. Our house is about a mile, or litte over, iug the school house. P calmly and faithfully executed, and peace,and concord stage of the business, and why we shall have to 

of five “or the” en;foIT a “ d about a mile from the place where By Mr. Preston.-I think it, was the first week in tfatoh fndS.h-T -Tf*' '^ 8 ® were the reasons break the Eighth, as soon as we are ready is the 

mvknn. M9 n 8 •, !t was sometime between 1846 and .September I saw Rachel Reynolda at the aohool house, ~.n« ^ **? Begwlature of Pennsylvania to send , * . ... . t tl . y ’, the 

my know- 1848 that, it was removed. I knew the girl a longer Saw her’frequently. Went to the same meeting Saw y cobea 8 u ® and myself before this tribunal, and I addl ‘ 10n al vent it will give to that peculiar branch 
rsof AML was e a^m 1 LT- aS re ”® ved tb an has elapsed since. I her in 1847, 1848 and 1849. bv'evn^vellfron ” easons 1 wl V be P ro Periy appreciated of our Domestic Manufactures carried on by the 

sembled a little “after darkTnd “brok*'^plboufonfne No^hSm “?^ H /he?r^M g I d ^ “rw* ^j^ 68 * Mr ’ p *® ston ® ad « a fow observations relative to his Patriarchs of Virginia and Maryland—the only true 

o clock. J. M. Campbell, Hr. Dickev D D w 1 i i J7 i * 1 ? pe since I was a child, Know oonfietftlon with the case. “American .System”—aa a “ Protective Policv” “is 

to McCreary and Merritt was proposed after the meet- she^Jived at MBlaFal, T er wb ile.. sides of Mason and Dixon’s line—that it would show TI . ,, 

mg was adjourned by one of the crowd. It was not school and* * the^ "roSi^t ^ wo V* “° Just cause of estrangement-that we were That tho Umted States is a Christian Power cau- 

Xl)", 1 ? 0 ' 1 t0 T 7 - know ’ ed g®' Do not recollect who 1844 1 Saw her on In averse^bout onoe^n three fhftZ^b c ° ranllt no 1 wrQn « in our ncw foram-and net be denied after reading Mr. Everett’s Letter to 

to 75 persons prMeDt. Were ’ 1 SUpP ° Se ’ lr ° m 50 wontbs : Have not a single cfoubt but that this is the are d^tMtoVeTee ,Cgard t0 Pr ° teCt ' h ° Se W '‘°. M ' de Sarti S es ' For ik cai, not he merely the Chris- 

Petitioner.—The resolutions were ordered to be “bv Mr'Preston -Attended the meet;™ m tT„„ew„n « TJn 'T r the J iy ® caoB of th e ®®nr‘ the jury then re- tian character of the man, Fillmore, but that of the 
Pfd" iu" thZpi/lage Zlrd* E*™ h ^ nTZtit X^2e?eZu! „• t Nation of which be is the head, that he sets forth 

the Republican. Have no doubt that this giSIs toedfbua ^ the casa of E ^ abel ' b P«her, the sisfri'Th 0 ” be 0 ” lar g® a ° a ‘h®forbearanc e of the Presi- 

® 1 cent in not compelling the Governor of Cuba to per- 


T hi a girl Rachel, in court, bears no resemblai 
to the girl Eliza, except that, both were colou 

Eliza never looked up when spoken to. Did JWHUP 

the name of either girl ARen Crocus had. (Mrs. Dicke- Miller KiH^L ii T 6 ”T ro girl lived with ing was adjourned by one of the c 
hut’s woman was called Juno Crocus, and her two Miller"at Wbefore she went to live with voted upon to my knowledge Do 
daughters, who ran off with her, were called Eliza and From thero thev wentT^T 116 1 .' V w at . S ‘®® le ’ s house, offered the resolution. There were 
Heunette). the Civ £* live at Hutohinson’s. Saw to 75 persons present ’ 

_ James F. Hutchinson, affirmed.—Lives in East Not- Smith’s hIvT.p 1 ^ her ®' Never saw Raehel at By Petitioner.—Tho resolutions 

tingham, Chester county, Pennsylvania—is a farmer; Miller’s Saw her there from h 'i“ dr ® d timcs a ‘ Printed. I moved that they be printed" 1 'rhev were I fY Mr - Preston.—Attended the meeting at Hopewell j turned a verdict in fa 

has resided there all his life; is thirty-eight years old ler’s until tl ,b e Hmeshewent to Mil- printed in the VUlatie Record ™i 'tl,,. ® i s ?h®oi house. Do not know who proposed the resolu- The same jury was 

8 S 7 1W 8 U “ tU She lrf ‘- Sa ’ her eemetimes twice a day, I into the ^ I rel ? tive - to MoOroary and Merritt Heard it men-1 was renderedT/tTfn, 


Little after dark and broke up about nine 
• M. Campbell, Dr. Diekey, D. D. Dickey, 
Lewis Milrath and Jesse Cole were at the 


doubt that this girl is I tioned, but I had gone outside of the building. 


—---- T -™>NA^ ANTI- SLAVERY STANDARD, NEW YORK . THURSDAY, JANUARY 

mt Mr - p ««* Smith to violate the laws of Spain brought #1,435, and the 1 ~~~--*=—- 

and the Rules laid down for the government of the 


Island. That Spain, 'or any other country, lias _ 
right to say who shall have the right of landing 
within its limits, is, we conceive, a well-established 
point of National Law , though, we may hope, the 
time will come when it will he scouted as an obso¬ 
lete barbarism But as the Code of the Law of Na¬ 
tions now stands, the right of Spain to exclude the 
great Smith and, in his person, the greater Law (he 
who claimed to be “the Higher Law”) is perfect. 
We do not deny that "South Carolina would have 
a right to treat our coloured citizens as she does, if 
she were indeed the Self-sustaining, Independent, 
Empire that she esteems herself, and which we 
would to Heaven she wore. W hat we complain of 
is, that while We have to protect her from foreign 
enemies and revolting slaves, and even to pay her 
postage bill for her, she is allowed to « 
faces while our hands are tied so that we __ 
her ears for it. But Spain having excluded the pa¬ 
triotic Purser, as she had an absolute right to do, 
we cannot loo much admire the spirit, of long-suffer¬ 
ing and forgiveness of injuries which induced us to 
forbear thrusting him, like a a wholesome but unsa¬ 
voury morse], down her throat with cannon-sauce. 

^>e nature of this coy reluctance of ours to enter 
into any Convention with England and France, for 
the preservation of Cuba to Spain, is well illustrated 
by one or two other contemporary bits of History. 
Mr. Everett, we believe, does not quote the famous 
Monroe Doctrine, that no European Power is to be 
suffered to interfere in the Affairs of this Continent, 
m support of his ground. Though it would have 
come in very pat, still there were a, couple of awk¬ 
ward instances whioh might have been turned j 
against him, and havo put his Diplomacy to the 
blush. For, though we are of too pure eyes to look 
upon a Convention, the object of which is to keep 
our hands off of territory that we covet, we have 
no objection in life to one which ultimately tends to 
the keeping of another slice hot for us against 
are ready for it. We hastened to rush into a Con- 


,, . , , average was full as high as I the Holy Bible. Sneh tales carry us back mm 

those just mentioned. This editor himself, poor man! ages, when the martyr fires blazed high in front 


dark 


has lately had to pay #1,000 for a woman. At Wins- B . alio , 1 . C ? ,le S e > Oxford-whcn John Rogers, withXse 
boro’, the ease is worse yet; at a large sale made bv a mT 1 ♦ ones J rho . m saol ’® d nu «mry lore,has made fa- 
Commissioner in Equity, where, the Register of that fUn’s PeaUriJniitf^ I W 00 "*' 

place says, the neirroea were only^olerahly likely ” beotIabd = simple rustic faith sought the shelter of i-otks 
■ ' and savage glens for the little children of its love. To 

aream ot the return of such days and of such 


place says, “ the negroes 

■the reader must guard against any confusion of ideas 
from taking these terms in the ordinary 
yet averaged about #620 ; and in once instance a field 
hand brought #1,630; but then he was < likely.’ 

As the price is higher in South Carolina than 
Virginia, so, doubtless, the rule holds good as regards 
South Carolina and States farther South. Indeed, we 
observe by one report that, at Montgomery, Alabama, 
“ nc g 1 ’ 0 Allows not unusually likely,” were sold, on 
the Sd inst., for nearly $1,300. 

We, of course, do not pretend to give the state of the 
market fully, as that is rather but of our line, but these 
few items happened to come under our notice, and we 
comment on them for the benefit of our few commercial 
readers. And we submit whether a purely commercial 
paper, the Journal of Commerce , for instance, 

Boston Courier, might not greatly enhance its value 
by collecting facts relating to this trade. Perhaps it 
might do good, too, in familiarizing the public mind 
with the buying and selling of human beings, about 
which a slight degree of prejudice still exists. It would 
good purpose, too, at Stafford HouBe. Parlia¬ 
mentary Reports have taught us much of the condil 
of the poor of England ; and as it is held by our ne 
papers that, the slaves are much less to be pitied, par J 
ticulars of slave-sales would do much to prove their 


■ADDRESS FROM CANADA. 

The following Address is sent us in the Totonto 


vootion with these very same impertinent Powers 
for the purpose of preventing the Emperor Solouque 
from consolidating his power by the subjugation of 
the whole Island of Hayti, and thus putting himself 
in the way of hindering us from embracing his do¬ 
minions within the Area of our Freedom. We were 
all ready, in despite of Mr. Monroe, to strike hands 
with offending England for the purpose of bullying 
the poor little Central American States for a purpose 
of our own—out of which the entertaining-dispute 
between Messrs. Clayton and King has arisen, 
rather to the discomfiture of the latter. A new proof 
of the great advantages to Public Men of Total Ab- 
stineneeTrom Pen and Ink. 

In short, it is quite clear that our objection to Eu¬ 
ropean Interference with America® Affairs is merely 
confined to such. Intervention as we don’t like. We 
have an omnivorous swallow for all that goes to feed 
fat the rapacious hunger for tropical lands of our 
Slaveholdiug masters; but the smallest morsel that 
smacks of liberty is fatal to us. We are like the gi- | 
ant in Rabelais, whose’ordinary diet was wind-mills, 
hut who was choked by incautiously eating a pound 
of melted butter. Wind-mills We have Bhown no 
difficultyain swallowing, and perhaps it is,fo this di¬ 
etary that we owe our inflation and tendency to 
windy gasconade—but when so simple a pot of but¬ 
ter as this agreement not to steal onr neighbour’s 
property is offered to us, we reject it with a sure 
premonition of strangulation. After all, this mat¬ 
ter of European Interference is one that depends 
entirely on the disposition and the ability of the Eu- 
, ropean Powers to intervene.' There is nothing in 
the mere circumstance of the Atlantic Ocean lying 
between us (especially, now tffat it has been reduced 
by Steam, and is to be yet more reduced by Caloric; 

. t0 a more herring-pond) that necessarily interferes 
with the natural proclivity of all merely human 
men and nations to meddle with What is none of 
their business—to thrust their fingers into other 
people’s pies. If we have not taken possession of a , 
post in the Mediterranean, as Mr. Everett boasts, it 
is either because we didn’t want it or because we 
couldn’t get it. We can assure their Majesties 
aforesaid that it has been from no redundant or over¬ 
weening virtue on our part. We have as good a 
right to interfere with European Affairs as they 
with ours. And it is only because we have lound 
trading and negro-stealing more profitable business, 
Bince we got strong enough, that wo have pot. 
their right corresponds with ours; and, for onr part, 
provided they are disposed to use it for good ends, 
we wish them God Speed; —je. q. 


(Canada) Glob? of the 11th instant. It is prepared by 
the Toronto Ladies’ Association for the relief of the Des¬ 
titute Coloured Fugitives, and the charitable duty 
which they have thus assumed, and to which, we know, 
they are very faithful, is reason enough, if it were ne¬ 
cessary to plead any other than the fact of the existence 
of Slavery, why they should address the people of the 
States on this subject. The Address is very plain- 
spoken and uncompromising, as well as affectionate, and 
ought, we hope prill, do good: 

affectionate address of thousands 6f t 
OF PANADA to their sisters, THE WOMEN ©] 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

While the women of England, with whom 
colony are identified, propose to address yo 
subject of Negro Slavery, it may not seem an unfitting 
occasion for us to add, in the same Christian spirit, our 
suggestions and entreaties. Living so near to the 
scene of Slavery, and coming daily into contact with its 
bitter fruits, in the persons of those unhappy fugitives 
who have been compelled by law to seek an asylum in 
our country, we cannot but deeply deplore its conti¬ 
nuance in the world, and especially in your mighty na- j 
tion—a nation whose influences for good might be co¬ 
lt for this 


brings the shapeless horror of nightmare tJthefeeart.’ 

This was not only a good jump back on the further 

s ide of the fence, but it includes a very elegant 'fexam- 
pie of grand and lofty tumbling in the way of style at 
the same time. But hear the Times a few days after, 
when certain Catholics of mark had taken exception to 
the tone of the meeting, The fence is cleared hand- j 
somely and onr gentleman makes his bow from the 
other side of it. This also is but a paragraph from 
article. 

We “ respectfully invite,” also, in the words of our 
Correspondent, the attention of the Reverend Doctors 
to matters nearer home.” There is a legislation not 
many hundred miles from the meeting in Metropolitan 
ilall, under the same broad shield of government,, which 
not only imprisons men when they have read illegal 
publications, but makes it a crime even to learn to 
read A legislation which in its natural operation 
would do an injustice as much worse than that to the 
Madiai_, as outting off the possibility of reading the 
5**}£’ ,s }»iing away a single eopy of the Bible 

itself.. This code, so offensive to every tree and rellgi- 


20 , 1853. 


and convincing testimony given on the part of the pe- 
tttioners (the supposed slaves), this morning eonsentfd 


triumph of truth over prejudice “and 
a gratifying proof that our Southern 
tie negroes (heir 


. not bound up with the difficulties which 
encumber the system itself. It is not a subject beyiind 
the cognizance of any Christian man. It is not a po¬ 
litical or economic question, but simply a question of 
religious Freedom. The slave may be taught to read, 
and furnished with the It.l.le „.;.i,„„r deciding 


and furnished with the Bible, without 
when or how Slavery is to be-abolished. 

Yet against this open, legalized, high-handed i.H**- 
tiee and wrong, we do not hear that these Rev. Doctors 
have protested ; or that the churches which they re¬ 
present have protested ; or that the whole Protestant 
Church has anywhere appealed. 

Was ever anything done better ? But it is a way the 
Times has, only it is not always quite so successful. 

Anti-Slavery in Michigan.— Mr. G. B. Stebbins, 
who has recently been making a lecturing tour in 
Michigan, speaks encouragingly of the prospects of the 
Cause m that State. In a letter just received, dated 
Tecumseh, he says : “ I am just drawing to the close of 
my tour in Michigan, having travelled some ten weeks, 
and held about sixty meetings. The first fonr weeks 


brethren are disposed 
accustomed rights. 

Too much praise cannot, he "accorded tonho host of 
witnesses from Chester county, and the neighbouring 
districts Who promptly, upon the call of justice and 
humanity, exchanged the comforts of homo for the in¬ 
conveniences and supposed Wangers of Sojourn ir - 

strange city, for an indefinite period, under civcnmstt.— 
weU .oafoMated to deter a merely selfish person 
from obeying the summons. This praise is peculiarly 
W/ 16 nilmcrous ladi<;s of our county, whose sense 
" W merely personal consideration. 

” tins city, for the last ten days, 

’ 1 .deemed it due to them, 

part of 


of right overcome e\. 

As their attendance_ 

was purely voluntarily, 1 „„, D . ucl51ucu , 
to make this personal acknowledgment o 


Pennsylvai 
^ I have no time to 


. , ,-into further details. If yon 

S'*,to publish the testimony in Estenso, you will 
It va the “ Baltimore Sup,” 6t the current dates 
l ant very respectfully, ypiirg 

_ Thos. S B-cll/V* 

Present to Mrs, Srmv K .--Tl,c Boston Dost says 
that, a splendid bronze statue of a female slave, exe¬ 
cuted in Paris by an English artist named Cumber worth, 
Who resided several years in the West India Islands, is’ 
about to be presented to Mrs. Harriet B, Stowe. The 
statue has been on exhibition at tire Fair in Ilorticul- 
lral Hall, for several days, and was purchased by 
subscription, at a cost of 8125, by the friends and ad- 
irers of her late work.” 

Whether this report be true or nhi 
but an interesting account of this ai , _ 
sunie, of this Wry statue, may bo found in 
by Mrs, Chapman in the Liberty Bell for 18 


brethren of Newport for their seeming pro- Slavery! 
Nothing would have kept them from opening their 
house but the reason above stated. 

But, seriously, what do such UmversalistgrknO' 
care to know, of the principles they profess ? What 
care they for the rights and interests of plundered hu¬ 
manity ? If their God really possesses the character 
1 hey ascribe to Him, they are, in His sight, the most 
despicable creatures on earth If Christ is, in spirit 
and purpose, what they deolare Him to be, there 

tween them and Him no sympathy. Were He, i. 

own person, hunted, like a wild beast, through this 
land,.. t,3iey would, if their personal or sectarian inte- 
rests seemed to require it, as readily close their doors 
against ,His advocates as they now do against the advo- 
“ ot Hls °“ tra g«d and perishing poor. What impi- 
mockery is the worship of such men ? How long 
yet will it take the world, or the honest portion of it! 


t, we do not know, 
pre- 


fiWriVie are Indebted to Ifo.v. Charm:* S'cmnkk. of 
the U*S Senate, for public documents of value 


fomfstic formiptkitft 

LETTER FROM J. H. PHIL LEO 


,0 disC0Ter the hollowness and hypocrisy of such pro- 
passions ?, 

I take pleasure in saying that their minister. Rev 
Mr. Anderson, spoke from his pulpit in favour of our I 


The Anti-Slavery Fair.—W e 
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into the cellar-kitchen of their 
church. We had Noticed two meetings, but, as they, 
for feme reason, came near freezing us to death, the 
first evening, we concluded to withdraw our appoint¬ 
ment for the second. At Fly Creek, near Cooperstown, 
onr meetings were large and enthusiastic; also at Fork 
Mills, one mile distant. Old friends and new we found 
there, to entertain and cheer us, by word and act. We 
eld a few meetings in West Winfield, making our 
home, the while, in the family, of our esteemed friends, j 
L. G. Thomas and his most excellent wife. But 
them I need not speak. Thcv are known to all the 
Anti-Slavery world as t he “ true and tried" in Free¬ 
dom’s cause. Wo 


or parcels, and we do hope that thev 
spirit in giving, as we were in receivm 
forget the gash of grateful feeling that 
baptism m our cherished work, as we opened the hexes arm 
S'pface^them^V 116 b ?, one I from wbeHCe careful hands • 
interest uot “ aryel tha t we felt a deep 

interest in the Adrian box, for we knew they had been work- 
fof th» n n a ; tb , e ye! ?- That Uttle l >urse withmaterial aid 
reao l led its destination. Our old and dfar 
friends ot Boston and Philadelphia furnished ns with articles 
fo VaU Tl and £ e ? ut <f’ botli useful, ornamental, and rich 
« Tb ® arfacle3 from Battle Creek were brightSmd 
S e . lr f owera ’ aDd tllose from New Lyme seemed 
a “?- that 5lttIe box of pretty and fresh new 
things from Cincinnati, came to us as a new tov it was so 
gracefully and genially tendered. The wreaths from Garrete- 
ville, brought by friends over long rough roads, have a fresh 
fc e v m ^r tnemer y^ A ^andsome qfolt, froma friond fa 

grace some 

Mr” uue J and b F eb y freely tendered, to- 

occasion, mrt^^s^to* Messrs-^Bofe^Dou^ss^^ThOTn for 
tma , S ™ 1 ; S r rri i‘ g “ llsic - To friendsnearertomeaLdllsofe 
much mdenlcd for small bat no less 


;o friends abroad, who sent u a uoxes 
re do h^ie that they were as much blessed in 
leiving. We shall not soon 


Spent in the vicinity of Adrian, thence going 
northward to Ypsilanti, eastward as far as Plymouth, 
some twenty miles from Detroit, and westward to Bat¬ 
tle Creek. Most of my meetings have been in country 
neighbourhoods, wherever a large school district of the 
right stamp could be found. I have also spoken 
three Friends’ Meeting Houses (Orthodox), and n, 
-ne at idrian, which is closed by influence of the elders 
-alias Quaker priesthood. 

“ Tbere !s usually a good degree of candour. The Old 
Line Democrats do not turn out much, but their fami¬ 
lies will, so that fogyism is in a fair way to die out with 
its ancient supporters. 

Th's is, you know, a strong Democratic State, under 


foMblrrhfohtltf*! 11 WOrl A Wei '!. it " 0t f0r tMa I tte iniuen0e 0f that ™ doughfaces! Lewis Cass 
* ’ s glory and paralizes its power, but Democracy overshadows the popular miud 

von. in tb„ »nt.H av T -pected. The people (with the old fogy excep- 


“ We wouId then a sk you, in the spirit of Christian than I 


Prices Curent of Men, Women and Children. 
—The daily reports of the state of the market, in all 
our city papers, keep the mercantile world well in¬ 
formed as to the prices of Cotton, Tobacco and Rice, 
but unaccountably omit to notice the rise and fall : 
the prices of those without whom we should hai 
neither Rice, Cotton, nor Tobacco. The price of labour, 
all political economists agree, has a mighty influence 
upon the price of everything else; and he certainly 
would not be esteemed a wise calculator who, in esti¬ 
mating the cost of sailing a ship, or cultivating a farm, 
should esteem it a matter of no moment whether the 
labour suitable to his purpose cost him ten cents or a 
dollar a day. If the price of labour, then, is so impor¬ 
tant an element in the cost of any production, the price 
■ of labourers cannot be a trifling matter. Our commer¬ 
cial affairs hmge mainly upon the value of Cotton; the 
Cotton-producer, who may purchase, or hold as so 
much invested capital, from fifty to a thousand labour¬ 
ers, must sell his cotton according to the market-price 
of men and women. The merchant who, in laying his 
plans for the future, leaves out so important an item in 
his calculations, literally misses ftn important figure. 
We know the City Press is not often, if ever, disposed 
to heed any advice from us, but we shall not, therefore, 
hold ourselves excused from giving it. The price of 
labourers should not be omitted in their prices-current. 
Sections are headed, Beef : Pork : Dry Goods : Dye 
Stuffs : &c.' &e. Why not add another— -Men ; an¬ 
other— Women; and a third — Children ? Or, if 
space is an object, use a general head of Niggers. Of 
course they should be distinguished in the usual way, 
as prime, fair, fair to middling, &c. South Street and 
Wall Street then would really know what they are 
about, when basing their calculations Upon the condi- I 
tion of the Man-market. We Wonder the Journal of 
Commerce has never thought of thig, as it has a natural 
. proclivity to negro-trading. 

Just now information on this topic is of essential 
importance, as the tendency is, in times so prosperous, 
to over-trading, and the price of good men and women 
—we mean good os relates to the shambles—is much 
enhanced. The farther South wo go, the higher the 
price; and as that will increase the inter-State trade, 
so it will affect the price of different staples—here for 
want of labourers, there because they are so high. 
The Fredei icksburgh (Va.) Herald , for instance, says 
that the negroes belonging to the estate nf the late Mr. 
Welt font were recently sold at auction—some forty 
there were-and that they only brought “ very fair 
prices.” “Athletic men ” seemed to range about #900; 
one mother and her six children-it is not stated whe¬ 
ther they were sold together, but that is of no conse- 
sequence —were sold for only #2,600; and another 
mother with two children for #1,500. Iu South Caro¬ 
lina, the market seems better. The Saluda Manufac¬ 
turing Company, at Columbia, has sold off its hands, 
recently, and the average was #669, while “ boys ” from 
16 to 25 brought #900 to $1,000; and at the same 
place, at a sale to settle an estate, “ young women ” 
were sold as high as from #760 to #850. The editor of 
the Lancaster Ledger attended a sale lately, and was 
astonished at the high prices; “one blacksmith” 


that influence which, as sisters, as daugh¬ 
ters, and as mothers, you possess, for the abo/i 
a system which deprives its victims of the fruits of 
their labour ; which substitutes concubinage for the 
sacred institution of marriage; which abrogates the re¬ 
lation of parent and child, tearing children from the 
arms of their parents, and parents from each other; 
which shrouds the intellect of rational beings in the 
dark gloom of ignorance, and forbids the souls of im¬ 
mortal beings from ^holding communion with their 
Maker; and which degrades man, created in the Di- j 
vine image, to the level of a beast. We repeat not this 
dark catalogue of crimes needlessly to wound your 
feeling, or in a spirit of self-complacency, as if wi 
fathers were free from all guilt, but with the 
of deepening your sympathies on behalf of the sufferers. 
We ask you to ponder seriously and dispassionately the 
fact that the system which generates sucli 
coming daily more ilcoply rooted in your s'oil, and 
hence more difficult to be cured or eradicated. W< 
presume not to dictate to you the mode of action tt 
which y.ouf sympathies should lead, but would affection¬ 
ately suggest the following as peculiarly suited to your 
sex—to soften the harsh and cruel—to remonstrate 
with the unfeeling and Unjust—to confirm the wa.ver- 
ihg and to encourage the timid. We d’o not forget that 
there are many masters of slaves, who, like Patrick 
Henry, confess their guilt, and so far pay “ their de¬ 
voirs to virtue as to own the excellence and recti¬ 
tude of her precepts, and lament their want of con¬ 
formity to them.” In the ease of such, use your influ¬ 
ence to win them into the path of “ virtue.” We be¬ 
lieve that there are many who, like your celebrated 
Pinckney, declare “ that by the eternal principles of I 
natural justice, no master in tile State has a righ 
hold his slave in bondage a single hour,” but who 
yet timid in their action. Encourage and determine 
such by your counsel and approbation. In the quiet 
seclusion of domestic privacy, warn those who desire 
extend the' area of Slavery, of the difficulties that 
surround its present limits, and beseech them to think 
of the final results. Above all, let mothers prayer¬ 
fully imbue the youthful hearts of their children with 
those important scripture truths which declare “ That 
God hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
all the face of the earth.” “ There is no respect of 
persons with God.” “ Forbear threatening, fop both 
your and their master is in heaven.” “ Give unto your 
servants (slaves) that which is just and equal." “ Do 
unto others as you would that they should do unto you ;” 

veuturo to predict that ere another generation 
pass away, “ every bond shall be broken, and the op¬ 
pressed will gi tree ; and your great Republic, freed 
from its heavy incubus, will then truly be a land in 
winch “ all men are equal, and have a right to life, li¬ 
berty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Women of Ame¬ 
rica, your power for good is great, and great are your 
responsibilities. Many of you, by your- talents, your 
advocacy of the rights and liberties of mankind, and 
your self-denying labours on behalf of the injured Af¬ 
rican race, command the admiration of mankind. To 

encourage such jn their works of love, and to arouse 

others to use more energetically the means with which 
ire hath endowed them for similar purposes, we 
venture to address you, and earnestly pray that 
to you, the women of the United States, may belong the 
imperishable honour of removing from your soil the 
iniquitous system of Slavery, which that noble spirit- 
the ornament of your country—Judge Jay, has de¬ 
scribed os “ a siu of crimson dye,” and the “ abolition 
of which in your land was amongst the first wishes 
of the immortal Washington.” 


tions above named) are quite disposed to hear iff the 
country. In towns where rotten politicians and pri 
congregate, there is more bigotry and an idea that 
Anti-Slavery is of little consequence. But in Ann Ar¬ 
bor, Parker Pillsbury had good gatherings, and yester¬ 
day (Sunday), I had three excellent meetings in Adri¬ 
an. An early and influential resident near Adrian, 
Darius Comstock, an Orthodox Friend, exerted an ex¬ 
cellent and healthful influence, and the meetings of J. 
W. Walker and others have .done a good work there 
The population in the country around has a mingling 
of intelligent and liberal' people, particularly Tome 
Friends ni principle, who have outgrown disciplines 
and Elders. A company of women have been working 
most faithfully in a Sewing Circle, and, as the result of j 
their efforts, have just- sent a box of goods to the Ohi 
Anti-Slavery Fair, at Salem, worth over a hundred 
dollars. They are still meeting fortnightly, and pfe” 
paring for another year. To-day I go to a thickly set¬ 
tled country neighbourhood, a few miles distant, to hold 
three or four meetings in a church. On Sunday 
go back to Adrian to hold more meetings.” 

The meeting at Adrian was’to be Mr. Stebbins’ last 
m Michigan. His intention after that was to return 
home for a brief season of rest. 


Slavery in New York— Mr. D. B Taylor, of this 
city, brought in a Bill for the establishment of Slavery 
this State for a limited period, on Thursday last. It 
as follows: 


West Hartwick, Otsego Co., Jan. 

Dear Gay : Within the three last months, I have 
several times attempted a brief report of our labours ii 
New York, tor the Standard, but, for want of leisure 
and good eyesight, have failed as often. A bout the first 
of May last, I was attacked with very severe jnflams- 
tion of thte eyes, which confined me to a close room 
nearly the whole of the past slimmer, and from the ef¬ 
fects of which I have not yet recovered. So I shall 
mow be able to only glance hastily, in a general man- 
"ir, at the field over which we have passed. 

We (my wife and self) left our htime, for the lectur¬ 
ing field, about! the 1st October. Since then, we have 
passed, over a considerable extent of territory, holding 
evening meetings during the week, and during the day 
on Sundays, as often as circumstances would permit. 
The Land Reformers claim that a man has an undoubted 
■ight to all the land he can occupy, this side of infring¬ 
ing on his neighbour’s equal right. So, I suppose we I 
have a right, in the absence of other Anti-Slavery lec¬ 
turers, to os much of the Anti-Slavery field as 
occupy. We are, as near as I ean learn, left “ alone 
in our glory ” iu this State. Mrs. P. having gone 
to Jefferson County, I spent a few months alone, 
Wayne County, where 1 was very kindly received by 
Anti-Slavery friends;-'imong whom are Griffith M. 
Cooper, Peters Allen, and Bilas Anthony, who keep 
Anti-Slavery hotels in the town, and near the village 
of Williamson: also, Rev. James Grieg,41 radical and 
fearless Anti-Slavery atd Anti-Sectarian Preacher, 
wlfo liWin a neighbouring village Called Pultneyville. 
From Wayne, I proceeded to join Mrs. P„ iu Water- 
town, Jefi'orsrm County, holding a few meetings by the 
Watertown, 1 have^only time to say, at pve- 
_ tllat 'while it contains ,a few free (not disembodied) 
spirits, the popular influcpce of the place, religious, 
political and social,..blights and withers every green 

thing ill the stuqx- praorimKanffoi-m. Out- nieetfem-g 
■there, five op six in number, were, as usual in such 
places, in point of. numbers^ respectably small. For 
much of cur little success there, we were indebted tb- 
the ceasSess efforts,of a Mrs. Angel, a very worthy 
■and influential lady, residing iu the village. -From 
Watertown, we proceeded in an easterly direction, 
through Jofl'ersou and Lewis Counties into Herkimer, | 
and thence to, Otsego, where we now are, holding from 

to five meetings in each of the pMneipai places 


0 are now in West Hartwick, formerly 
called Path, and, judging from appearances, its former 
name was better suited to its character than the one it 
now bears. Considerable excitement^ has been got up 
here, recently, in reference to whether tbere are three 
Gods or only one belonging to the Christians. I think 
an inquiry as to the character rather.than the number 
of their Gods would be quite as interesting and profita- 
b '“ Tl "* "'"• Sheet is nearly full. 

fours as ever, J..H. Phjlleo. 


neighbours, tu - 
acceptable favours. 

wb J ob tba 7 have our kindliest thanks. 
hofS^+i a i ad - aU you. dear contributors, we return onr 
hope of co-operation from you in our 
plans for better success at our next Pair. J 

• « v 0n behalf of the Managers, 

Ohio Bugle. E. Robinson, Secret my. 


JHisffUflimros Inns. 

,„^“ e ¥ ta > 1 Everett delivered the Address at the. 
®?fL" eetln S,.° f the American Colonisation Society in 
Washington on Tuesday evening. 3 

The brain of the late Amos Lawrence, a promi- 
we - a V hy ritizen of Boston, Was found to weigh two 
nces more than that of Mr. Webster. 

Among the runaway negro advertisements in the 
wlTta o 13 r °^ e oeneernifig a “ boy » Stephen, 

hair and k with blue eyes and brownish 

nail, and is, moreover, an habitual runaway. 

Mr. H&throp Declines.— The Boston Daily M- 


States. 

An Indiana 
Cairo, is dead. 

' " 'ti.dy, and, 


paper says: Amos Worthington, of 
* was an unpr. tendingtman, lived un“' ‘— 
the people with fish. His last ■ 

1 1 say, Pritchard, I’m going to 

-who know^nfCy’lfbito H JmdauT V “ ^%l 
, 'During the years 1851 and 1852, there have been 
?r.TIT*iQri«f 5 "IM^* 0 Lib ® ria - 333 free negroes, at a 

#.The “^euoiai.i Test.”—A resolution was re- 
iUt *° ® ebate of New Hampshire, declar¬ 
ing the religions test in the constitution of that State 
"" 1 anti-republican, and contrary-to theispirit of the pi 

a,ld that When the proper time for holding a Co 
to revise the constitution shall arrive, the membe 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY: 

HOW READY. 

PU^A, ¥ ’ S Magazine possesses the following 
obaract enstics: fee lighter features of the 
Magazine with the- graver qualities of the Quarterly Review 


jm~lr is interesting to see a man successfully ac¬ 
complish that difficult but agreeable feat of being on 
both sides and on top of the fence at the same time. 
A week or two ago, the souls of some of the Liberty- 
loving prelates of this city were moved to have a public 
meeting to protest against the imprisonment of an Italian 
gentleman and his wife in Tuscany for having aban¬ 
doned the Catholic faith. A string of Resolutions was 
read and adopted, and speeches full of excellent good 
principles, when it wah the Grand Duke of Toscany 
that was to digest and apply them, were made by Drs. 
Bethune, Cox, Baird and others, and sanctioned by the 
presence of various lay gentlemen, such as Mr. Harper 
wlfo expurgates books for the Southern trade, and 
others, upon the platform. 

The arguments were good enough, the eloquence 
would pass muster, and the cause was an excellent one ; 
the only difficulty in the way of accepting the display 
for what it professed to be was that not a man of them 
who figured there but would denounce as fanaticism as 
treason, and every other bad thing, a proposition’ to 
give to their own countrymen the Book for reading 
Which the Madiais were imprisoned. But the New 
York Times —it is that we are aimingat—the next morn¬ 
ing comes up to the help of the Doctors in a long avti- j 
ole, beginning thus : | 

It sounds like fiction to say that in one of the en¬ 
lightened States of Christendom, within the present 
L e “^ mer ,V W ° men \ n<1 children thrown into dun 
geons, or driven into banishment, like themost degraded 
criminals, for no other offence than having and reading 


AN ACT to modify, the existing law in relation to the , 
tmnging into and conveying through any part ot'\ 
this State persons held, to service in another State. 

The people ot the State of New York, represented io 
senate and Assembly, do enact as follows • 

Section I Any person, not being an inhabitant ofj 
this State, who shall be travelling to or from or pass- 
, th l S S , t ? te ’. ma y bring with him anv person 
lawfully held by him in Slavery, and may take such ! 
person with him from this State; but the person so held 
in blayery shall not reside or continue in this State 
more than thirty days, and if such residences be con¬ 
tinued beyond that time, such persen shall be free. 

Iu presenting it, Mr.' Taylor said : 

I-Ic did not desire to disouss the merits of his Bill at 
this time. He merely wished to say that his Bill is a 
copy verbatim, except as to the time of residence, which 
was nine months, and which is reduced by this'Biil to 
thirty days, of an Act in the revised Statutes of 1830, 
which was copied from a law of 1817. The same pro- 
is contained in the Revised Statues of 1801, and 
, - - - enacted in 1813. It was heretofore enforced for 
torty years under Governors George Clinton, Morgan i lftnda r 
Lewis, Daniel D. Tompkins, De Witt Clinton, Joseph C. 1 1 

1 sites, Martin Yan Buren, Enoa T. Throop, and Wil- 
ham L. Marey, and was repealed in 1841, under Wil¬ 
liam H. Seward. 

When the law passed the Senate in 1817, Martin Yan 
Buren was a member of that body, and voted for it 7 
have no objection to sending the Bill to the Judiciary 
Committee, trusting (hat that Committee will give it 
their early attention, and report it back to this House, 
that a vote may be taken thereon. It was so referred. 

We presume, as Mr. Taylor asserted' that he did ...... 

mean to discuss the subject on presenting the Bill, that 
he has not used the strongest arguments in its favour 
at least, were he a friend of 


should hope not, 
sake. Evidently the best reason that pre«J 
sented itself to his mind on -this .occasiqn was, that a 
law repealed during the administration of Governor 
Seward ought, therefore, to be re-enaoted; and his 
next best reason is, that the law was an old law, and 
must, therefore, be a good one. Perhaps we do not feel 
the full weight of these two propositions, but we can¬ 
not acknowledge «U7B»lf fully convinced till we have 
heard further discussion. So we unite with Mr. Tay- 
wishing that the Judiciary Committee will give 
the subject their early attention. 


The Parker Case —The evidence in thi 
be found in our paper of this week, and will be read 
with great interest by our subscribers in Pennsylvania, 
the trial has caused a good deal of excitement, 
and where the facts in the case are best known. One of 
these girls, it will be remembered, was seized and hurried 
off to Baltimore, about a year since, on the plea that she 
was a fugitive slave, and Mr. Miller, who followed her 
there to prove her freedom, was found in the woods, a 
day or two after, where he was, undoubtedly, conveyed 
after having been murdered. 

The evidence on the trial was so conclusive_ 

girl’s freedom that the claimant abandoned his claim 
before all the evidence on her behalf was given in. 
Judge Bell, one of her counsel, has addressed the fol¬ 
lowing letter to the Chester County (Pa.) papers, in 
which, it seems to us, he gives rather more credit than 
is absolutely called for to the disposition of “our 
Southern brethren,” considering that the girls were 
first kidnapped, and that the employer of one of them 
was murdered for taking steps to establish her right to 
freedom. The following is Judge Bell’s Letter: 

™. .. „ „ , Baltimore, Jan. 12, 1853. 

lo the bailors of the Chester County Newspapers. 

Gentlemen : As I know the people of Chester 
county, have, in common with their fellow citizens,felt 
a deep interest in the result of the investigation that 
has been going on here for the last two days,,in relation 
to the abduction of the two girls, Rachel and Elizabeth 
1 arker, from the lower end of the county about a year 
ago, l eave the pleasure of saying that the Counsel of i 
the claimant, being unable longer to resist the clear] 


We spent some two weeks in the town of Philadelphia, 
Jefferson County, making our headquarters the house 
of our kind friend, Mahland Strickland* whose excel¬ 
lent wife, besides making us feel quite at home while 
there, exerted herself in a verjpn-aiseworffiy and effec¬ 
tual manner in favour of our meeting. In Lewis 
County, we passed a few days, very pleasantly—meet¬ 
ing hours excepted—in the family of Asa D Wright 
(commonly known, as Douglass Wright), of Deer River ; 
also, a few days in the family of Thomas Rogers, of 
Port Leydou. By the way, in our list of collections, 
published in the Standard of Dec. .16, you make me 
say Asa D. aud Sedate Bright. It should be Wright.) 
The three families above named are Eriend Quakers, of | 
the ultra-reform stamp. Perhaps there is no sect or 
class of people’.between the radical and conservative 
portions of whom there is so marked- a difference, as 
the Quakers. The former are open, frank, liberal and 
generous. Whether yon are a Quaker or uot, whether 
of their peculiar type of reform or not, you are at home, 

'- spite of yourself, the moment you fall into their 
ire so you could not be, if you were under 
your own mother’s roof. The latter are formal, dis¬ 
tant', reserved—cold and forbidding-as icebergs — 
wrapped up in self-righteous cloaks of a thousand folds 
each. The most unapproachable creature in human 
shape, and the most hopeless, of reformation, 

.motive anti-reform quaker. 

In most of the above-mentioned sections, our meetings 
have been numerously attended, and characterized by 
a deeper feeling of interest, among the masses, than we 
have before seen manifested. Occasionally, however, 
the things we can’t help saying produce a good deal of 
squirming, and ionie'times we gefthe’ cold shoulder al¬ 
together. In Newport, Herkimer County, we tried, in 
-.in, to procare, a house for meetings. Qur want of 
ceess wits owing, doubtless, to the faer. that there are 
the place one distillery, severalTiquor-selling estab¬ 
lishments, and four religious societies, iu full blast. 
The Universalists, who own a meeting-house, were, of 
cottrse, very deeply interested in the fate of the Slave. 
They were very sorry their house could not be used fo 
Anti-Slavery meetings. How could they be otherwise . 

their church based upon the ‘ glorious’ doctrine 
of the Brotherhood of the race? Is not the Slave a 
torn and crushed member of that Brotherhood? Is 
.not God, their loving and loveable Father, continually 
and eternally interested in the efforts for jbe redemp¬ 
tion of His oppressed creatures from their thraldom? 
How, then, could they fail td|feel a deep interest in the 
movement? They could no't ;%J#y did not. Their 
pious and affectionate hearts mourned and bled for 
their poor brethren andYsisters in bonds. Bat. poor 
souls! They were in a very unpleasant, predicament. 
What was the matter ? Why, in the Constitution of 
their Church, they had, years ago, provided that their 
house should not he opened to the “pleaders for the 
torn and hunted poor." O, these enlightened and be¬ 
nevolent Christians! how they appreciate the love that 
prompted the “ all-glorious Father ” to send His only 
and beloved Son into the world to suffeb and die for His 
wretched and helpless^children!—these sticklers for a 
common Brotherhood! how they remember those in 
with them ! Or rather how they 
would remember them, if they only had not bound 
themselves to forget them. Had the ruffians^who once 
conspired against the life of Paul found opportunity to 
consummate the deed, they could not, in honour, have 
violated their oath of agreement and saved his life. 
How can it be expected, by rational men, that our 
brethren of the Southern States will perform the duty 
of emancipation, notwithstanding they greatly desire 
to do So; and, but for the interference of the Abolition¬ 
ists, would have done so, long ere this—when they 
have passed laws prohibiting it ? Then, let 


Conveniim 

cannot ©e iiela till the expiration of seven vearq from tin* jaof 
or in 1857. Lowell (Mass.) Journal and Courier, Jan. 11. ’ 
Thejik lives near the mouth of the Great Miami a 
coloured man named Frank Matson, who has walked from 
JN&w Orleans tp Cincinnati seventeen times * **■ *’ 
plication of steam to purposes of navjgatiOL 
piloting of flatpoats and keels down the river, and invariably 
walked back. On one occasion, when returning, he carriecl 
slnllet, handsaw, and an axe, the whole distance 
. ; l,: ' the first settlers on the tract of land known 
Symnies purchase, and witnessed the erection of the " 
braiding on the site which Cincinnati now occupies. No man 
perhaps", ever endured greater hardships and lived to reach 
his age. Anothefcyear and he will have seen his hundredth. 
In the Massachusetts House* January 6, tbe-nrin- 
%0haplaln~wer8'the venerable Dr. Lyman 


482—138- being necessary for a choice.’ Mr. LovcM VwS-1 
Dr - L’oggswell advocated the ohefeeaf 

land in behalf tf Dr. B., who has been the father of 
; ei K point was finally carried in behalf of Mr. 

he had j ( ust taken to himself a 

f Richmond (Va.) Dispatch, of tfce 11th, has the 
iouowing perns: 

Priddy, used insolent language towards him, and trespassed 


rity. 


tc be committed in default of lot) g' 


aad “p»i 

Committed.—J ohn Isaaos and Sterling Logan, 
on yesterday, severally committed 

Committed.—R ebecca Cousins, a free negress 
terday committed ttt default of a register. 

Uncle Tom’s C AW N.-The sale of “ Unde Tom' 
(Mom is prodigious. Five of the journals -- 


e journals are now puhlish- 
„_ m~~ j-——-;- .French opinion on Anted-" 

ofhiepZ^ 6<J “ Ml ' S - Cor- 

affoaSIStacSrnia eighb0nr “« 


-1 California. 

" "fo" was our reply, «< but have yc 
“ VfljWfijSat up last night and read t 


the first volume.” 

the list.” 


Where did you get it.? 

“ I cannot say, twenty-five names are 
We concluded there was no chance mr us until tne next 
t j‘! lmbe . d *>y twenty-five readers. 
m %r- f trd has since arrived and brought 
supply ot Uncle Tom's Cabin.fi and it has been ourifri- 
rilege to read the book. Most sincerely we hope every Ame- 
noan at home and abroad may enjoy lie same privffi 
hope, those Senators' and Representativ 


and abroad may enjoy the 
lope those Senators and Representafives may 

-- . who voted tor the Fugitive Slave Law—those time- 

serving ministers of the Gosfel who endeavour to iustifv 
"”le—those muititndfia of nt,- f. 


of Christian pS 
indifferent to the accursed evilsdf Slavery—and 
?*S! 9 h °P e aR ultra men both in the Colonisation and 
tffitds) WlU Tead the boob -—Honolulu (Sandwich 

Abortive Kowdvism -Vl’ho following missive, we 
,re informed, was privately circulated among the students of 
ill® r^Fair ’ Medloal College at the time of the recent Anti- 

party of the Jefferfen College will please 
assemble and .tore down a flag in ppgsitionjtojonthfen 


censure these large-hearted, high-minded Universalist | Commonwealth.' 


To the Rhjiit Pluck.” ' Many Stiidents"' 

, was not torn down Je tafer St'the 

pluck demanded for the valourou3 enterprise was found 
wanting. Perhaps the young sprigs from the ‘ sunny Sontli ’ 
to thefo’ t n 1 Sso 0Ut J helr feaia that the police might administer 
mora P“ e tbaa some oT those which 
taught to compound by the Professor of Materia 

jW®very Bazaar mentioned a couple of facts of interest, 
as indicating the public opinion of England and the United 
States, respectively, on the Slave Question. 

AU remember the celebrated tracts of Carlyle, in Which in 
race - as personified in “ Quashee,” he 
portrayed lts indofonce and incompetency, and the necessity 
of compelling it to labour for its subsistence. So offensive 
were these passages, said Mr. Phillips, to the sentiment of 
England and the continent, that, in a recent repnblication of 
(5fef celebrated essays; Mr. Carlyle, unwilling that his writ- 
mgs should go down to posterity thus in conflict with the 
, hl ®, Cottntr yfo en - entirely expurgated every passage 
relating, to the negro race! Thus was a tribute paid to the 
sound Anti-Slavery sentiment of Europe. 1 

!* ai ? d ’ sai , d Mr - p -> 1* the instance of George 
nf 1 * hi?* 0 "™,' who, in the first volume of his History 

aUST a ’ w f rM ?, n J} 1116 be was a simple professor at a mo¬ 
dest; seminary m Northampton, inserted many passages in his 
history of the colonies of New England and New York so li¬ 
beral and generous upon the question of Slavery as at the 
present day to entitle him to be' regarded as among the most 
fanatical on that great question. Bat.yieldingtothe ser- 
iS®, M™re d r 0f t ®P nb . u y sentiment of imr country, he has, 
Mi. Philips, m his later editions, expunged every one of I 
e passages from the stereotype plates, or so modified them 
ySt PaWKS* b . c< ! tbe Ieas t prejudiced against the Anti-1 
uth e y y sentiment of the age ! Such is the tribute which an 


Magazine with the graver qualities ot m B wuanenv rteview 
substantial excellence in each department—its articles will 
orl S l V al ’ P f an elevated National tone and spirit, 
and^by the nfost eminent American writers. The work will 

th e e^TJ^ e iT ° f LtoatDre ’ SCienCe “ d 

CONTENTS OF NO. I. 
Introductory, 

Cuba, 

Spring or Summer, 

The Warden of the Cinque Ports, . 
Andrew Cranberry, Attorney-at-Law, 
Songs of Venice, 

Homes of American.Authors, 

A Small Story of the Confessional, 

Gondola Songs, 

The Living Corpse, 

The Fountain or Youth, 

French Almanacs, 

An Excursion to Canada, 

Modern “ Spiritualism,” 

The late John L. Stephens, 

Fashion, 

Our Young Authors, 

Virginia In a Novel Form, 

Personal Reminiscences of Thorwaldsen 
Uncle Tomitudes, 

Ericsson’s Caloric Ship, 

Anecdote of James Smithson, 

Editorial Notes, 

Literature—American, English. French, 
and German; 

Scientific Intelligence — Music and the 
Fine Arts. 


are tl ? ated ’ free from drowsy scholarship^and 

pedantic refinements, and ‘ bound tq^ ; go ahead.’ ”_ Ti-ibune. 

“ Certainly jnstifte| the warmest anticipationdof the friends 
of the enterprise™ It is easy to believe that the services of 
“'•me of our most distinguisHed authors are enlisted in this 
erpnge. ’— Jour, of Commerit. 

It is puMfehed in.beautiful style, and if as milch care and 
ISSS&SS e t f p . en i ed a P? n the tai >nre mffibers, if will un- 
questionably attain to an immense circulation. All tastes 

‘ hem ^ “ 9 “ n ‘ 

“ We consider it worthy of espeeial 
Colonist. 


n.”— Toronto 


It is commenced in the right spirits, it has thfrapproval and 
encouragement, and will receivl thfaid of our best writers 
it has capiW and business talent, and experience to sSSfn 
Journal* wlUandoubta ®y fllld a,wide circulation,”— Norfolk 

“ Ib .® moment our eye glanced at the page of this beautiM 
magazine, we exclaimed, ‘ The American Blackwood.! ’ and 
the iurtiier perusal of its contents did not belie the exclama- 
i. It has matter of the highest style, a3 well ah of the 
it attractive variety .”—Christian Inquirer. 

*1„ seems Bbtbi "3 wanting to make this monthly com- ' 

plete in every respect."—Ellsworth Herald. 

The .first number exhibits conclusive proof, we think 
“ °“" own country as rich' a mine, of the pure 
be found abroad, and that it only requires worW- 
1 the best results.”— Dimer 6 


—Dover Inquirer- 
anong the excellent. Its meclia- 
’ perfect as one could desire.”- 


ifluce the best results, 

“ Its firqt bound places it ™. 

■Uical appearance is as near 
Syracuse Journal. 

Its merits are such as will ere long command for it a wide 
appreciation. We congratulate the leading 
public on its appearance .”—Merchants Ledger. 8 , 

TERMS. 

Price t3 per annum or 25 cents per number. 

SS® remitting $3 promptly, in advance, wifi 
. ceive the woi-k’free of postage. Clubs of Six, postmasters, 
and clergymen, will be suppled at $2 1 masrew > 

The postage will not exceed 9 cents per quarter to anv 
distance in the United States. l0 any 

This work wifi fe^gubfished simultaneously by 

to 1 Park^PJace, New 
SAMPSON LOW, SON & CO., 

__ 47 Lndgate Hill, London. 


e,:New York, and 


The American Phrenological Journal—Vol. 
XVII., for 1853, devoted to Science, Literature, and General 
Intelligence. Published by Fowlers and Wells, No. 131 
Nassau street., New York. 

Phrenology, the science of mind, includes in its wide 
domain a knowledge of all the faculties, passions and powers 
of the human, soul; all the bodily organism over which the 
soul presides, with its structures and functions; and all the 
realm of nature to which man is related, and with which he 
should live in harmony. It includes a knowledge of man and 
his relations to God and to the universe. It is thus a central 
and comprehensive science, beginning with the constitution 
of man, and ending with all his possible relations, spiritual 
and material. It is thus that self-knowledge is the basis 
of all knowledge. 

The Phrenological Journal, therefore, has a sphere 
that is universal. All philosophy, all science, all art, all the 
details of practical life, are legitimate subjects of discussion 
its columns. The experience of twenty years has not been 
■t to ns; nor; timid the progress of this wonderful age, have 
idly lagged behind. The Journal will endeavour to still 
a little m advance of the age, and of its own former efforts. 
Phrenology, the science which unfolds to man the laws’ 
Physical, Moral and Intellectual Being, wifi still 
rar first attention; all other subjects being, infact, 
but applications and'illustrafions of the- principles of this sci¬ 
ence. We shall illustrate fee varieties of cerebral develop¬ 
ment by spirited and truthful engravings of striking speci¬ 
mens of Human Nature, in its highest and lowest, its harmo¬ 
nious and discordant, its symmetrical and grotesque develop- 

Young Men, about launching forth upon the activities of 
" anxious to start right and understand their course, 
will find the Journal a friend and monitor, to encourage them 
virtue, shield them from vice, and to prepare them for use- 
sUcccess in life. The various occupations will be 
the,light of Phrenology and Physiology, so that 
every one may know in what pursuit he would be most likely 
succeed. 

Mechanic, the Farmer, fee Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher, and fee Parent, will find each number 
the Journal an instructive aud valuable companion. 

The Phrenological Journal is published or che first of each 
month, at One Dollar a Year. Now *s fee time to sub¬ 
scribe. Address all letters, post-paid, to 

FOWLERS and WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau Street, New York. 

This journal is doing more to benefit mankind than all the 
gold-diggers in fee two hemispheres. It is only *1 per year, 
and is worth ten times feat in any family.—f Cleveland Com¬ 
mercial. 

Do. yon wish to acquire fee most important knowledge to 
be learned in fee world ? Then kfibw thyself. 1 To do this, 
send for The Phrenological Journal and read it. No other 
work now published can be so useful to its readers, and espe¬ 
cially fee young men and young women.-,[New Era. 

A journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, 
highest happiness and interest of —- 
td lively gg -- ’ - 


devoted to the hi 


y style of ii 


11‘actical Editors, and 
‘ liar a 
large cireula- 


—_succeed ....,,. s 

*sRAi ,. , ,‘ion to a much higher figure.—[New York Tribune.' 

author' navs to ftjie dint™ 5 ■ be tnbn I e , ' w ™ cb an Clubs may he made up and single subscriptions sent 

amnor pays to [fee Slave Power of his .country! -Boston in to fee publishers at once, for fee New Volume. Agents 
I Wanted. 
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SSjSfflSSSSSSS!®.-—. 

It is that tears are bitter.” 

“ Bitter things I write 

Because my soul is bitter for your sake, 

Oh Freedom!” e ASA Glln)I Widows. 

It was a gusty afternoon. A cold heavy wind 
from the Lake lifted the dry snow, and hurled it 
like Small pebbles in one’s face. Not many things 
would have tempted me, weak and shivering, from 
my fireside; but because I was an American, and 
had a freeman’s work to do, I wrapt myself up and 
went out. The door bell bad been ringing inces¬ 
santly all the morning. A full score of coloured 
fugitives had presented their claims, for food, money, 
or clothing, as their necessities, dictated. I did not 
dare to send them away, as I do the white beggars 
that swarm to my gate on the least encouragement, 

' neither could I relieve them on the instant, they 
were a motley crew ; some of; suspiciously unsteady 
gate or odoriferous breath, some of indolent make 
and lazier habits One women, I felt quite sure, had 
‘ * borrowed the baby which she dandled in a manner 
so mysteriously uncomfortable. I listened to the 
stories of all, took down their names, residences, and 
occhpations, and promised to seek them out. One 
or two cases seemed urgent, so as soon as an early 
dinner would permit, I was on my way to the quar¬ 
ter designated. All the afternoon 1 wandered back 
and forth, within these limits, without being able to 
identify one of my applicants. Many a happy 
family I saw, many a chubby black child volun¬ 
teered to he my guide, and led me from one house 
to another in prosecution of my anxious search. 
Into many a narrow Jane, close , yard, and forgotten 
hy-way, did I penetrate that stormy afternoon, 
where, as 1 afterward found, the “ lady with a spy¬ 
glass ” ’formed the topic of harmless gossip for many 
a subsequent month. Wholly disoouraged, just as 
the sun vyas going down behind the gleaming lake, | 
I bethought me of a neighbouring grocery; where 1 
might ask some questions. It was kept by a tidy 
little English woman, who knew nothing of those 1 

8 °“ K But, madam,” said she, observing my weary 
look, “ There are plenty of the fugitives, and if you 
have anything to spare them,’it would be a mercy. 
There is one old woman Who comes here quite often. 
She was here just, now, and told me she had no 
wood.” “ What is her name, and what do you 
know of her 1 ” I asked. “Her name is Eliza 
Thomas,” replied the woman, “ and I know nothing 
of her, but that she is honest and very poor. I keep 
this little shop, and T cannot afford to give much— 
that little I wish to bestow where it will do the most 
good. So, when these suffering black people 
along, I just trust them for a little-sugar or tt 
they are dishonest, I never see them again, and I do! 
not lose much. If they comp back, I often find it m 
my power to do them a great deal of good, by giving 
them short credit.” “And Eliza Thomas?” “She 
always pays, ma’am, and very promptly, too; hut 


“How old are you V’ I asked, suddenly, for I 
could scarce reconcile the energy with which tne 
old woman spoke, with .her withered face and crone¬ 
like figure. “ I’ve been treated so, missis, I’ve forgot 
all mv knowledge. I can’t think, no how, hut when 
T in Hagarstown, I went to my young missis. 

i 8 seventy-one. She was Miss Kitty Nelson, 
and she married a Lawrence, and she told me, 1 Was 

seventy-free, and that’s all I know ” I 

“Poor creature,” said I, “you have suffered a 
great deal.” “A deal, missis, a deal. You see they 
hated me so, and yet it wasn’t me they hated ; hut 
nothing could beat them Hits for natural spite! And 
so, you see, missis, eight years ago, we got safe to 
New York, where my old man took care of gardens 
up town, and I found friends among the ladies. , 
Then this dreadful law was passed, and Harry said, | 
please God, I’ll set my foot in Canada ; hut he was 
upwards of ninety, and it wasn’t easy moving. We 
came in the spring. They cheated us, on the road 
Mv daughter and her hoy died, and we got carried 
round to Hamilton. We was a long time getting 
here, apd then this winter there was no work hut 
chopping . Feeble as he was—and nobody s spry at 
ninety—my ole man walked three miles out into the 
woods, at five every morning, and never came hack 
for his dinner till it was dark. Every week I kept 
hoping I’d get some money, hut they wouldnt give 
him any til? he’d chopped twenty cords, and long 
before that he was down with the rheumatis. Now 
».« oa n’t lift his hand to his head, and I have to work 
beg for both ; but he didn’t forsake me, and 111 
never forsake him, God Almighty help me,” and the 
poor old thing hurst into tears. 

1 My children listened . sadly, and before I could 
speak, my golden-haired Lily, a little more than two 
years old, gathered up the bright-coloured beans, ; 
with which she was playing, and poured them into 
her lap. Little coal'd her childish heart take in the 
tale of misery to which they had listened, hut her 
quick eye penetrated to the need of food, and she 
said imploringly, “Take these, poor old aunty, and 
put them in your-pot, and stew the old man some 
soup.” “Lord love you, darling,” said the old wo¬ 
man, drying her eyes, “Lord love you, 1 have whole 
hags of peas and beans in the house, but if 1 was 
starving, I couldn’t touch them, for I brought them 
tor seed, and please God, when the weather turns 
warm, I’ll find a bit of ground, somewhere, and raise 
finer beans than these, my baby.” 

Those who have followed my story thus far, will 
he glad to know -that flannels and food were so™ 
provided for this feeble pair, and that God did pit 
to let them raise still finer beans than those. . 
and her husband still live, crippled by the rheuma- 
eontracted in their terrible journey, and^ the 
of-that terrible " " M '” 


said, through streaming tears, “ 1 tremble when I 
think how much this country needs a national mis¬ 
fortune?’ As God is just, whatever this country 
needs it will surely have, and no reflecting man will 
the desert. 


exposures of- that terrible winter. Contrary ip my 
usual practice, I have preserved in this sketch the 
true names of Eliza’s owners. They give, in this 
case the air of verity, whiclrher tale requires, being 
persons well known throughout the Union, and wi¬ 
the most part beloved by their dependents. As tor 
“them flits.” may their “natural spite’ sustain 
them under the mortification! Tt is not always 
those who have had owners, who suffer most under 
a svtem like this, and it is my purpose to show that 
the accidents against which Slavery cannot provide 
are pregnant with sufferings quite as severe as thosel 
it distinctly authorises or encourages. It is not in 
Slave States alone that coloured people are wroDged 


disown the need c 
Toronto, Canada, Sept.,25, 1862. 

—Liberty Bell, for 1853. 

THE DAUPHIN IMPOSTORS. 

The histories of the three pretended dauphins are 
choice instances of human gullibility. The capacity 
of man’s swallow is proverbial. It was certainly 
never opened more widely than when a large section 
of the French people consented to gulp down, against 
all rational evidence, and against the testimony of 
their own senses, three impostors who, one after an¬ 
other, impudently attempted to make their fortunes 
by a fraud, whose daring character was equalled 
only by its overpowering absurdity. One ol these 
pretended dauphins, as the majority of our readers 
will remember, for a time graced England with his 
royal presence, selecting the regal suburb ot Cam¬ 
berwell for his honoured residence. But be was the 
last of the vagabands, and, a'though the cleverest, 
by no means the most illustrious. Two rascals had 
gone before, who surpassed him in unblushing auda¬ 
city, and excelled him in villanv. They deserved 
success, if they could not command it; and, consi¬ 
dering how readily the throne of France lias since 
opened to the most unaccredited of applicants, it 
was, perhaps, hard upon the high-souled adven¬ 
turers in questions that they were refused the eager 
reception so handsomely accorded to successors, who 
have certainly swindled on as large a scale as them¬ 
selves? ? 

In the year 1796, a stripling, the son ot a poor 
tailor named Hervagault, living in the little village 
of St. Lo, in the department of La Manche, rar 
away from his home. HE manners were engaging 
but his morals were susceptible of improvement. At 
first, the youthful adventurer paid pious visits to the 
houses of known royalists, ana levied contributions 
as the son of an imigri noble, wandering in search 
of bread. Thrown into prison as a, vagrant at Cha¬ 
lons, in the course of his travels, the tailor’s son was 
suddenly possessed of a grander idea. He whispered 
confidentially to his fellow-prisoners that he was 
Louis XVII., the dauphin who was supposed to have 
died in the Temple—the brotherhood of Madame 
Royale. He entreated that his secret might be kept, 
and, of course, it immediately spread like wildfire. 
Chalons grew mad with excitement. Royalist ladies 
were beside themselves. The prison cell was con¬ 
verted into an audience chamber. There the young 
tailor sat in state, condescending to accept from his 
subjects luxuries for his table, and permitting them 
to kiss his previous hand as a reward for their ex- 
pensive allegiance. It is difficult to extirpate notions 
once rooted in the feeble mind. Young Hervagault 
suffered further imprisonments as a vagabond and 
an impostor—was ignominiously driven out of Cha¬ 
lons.—was subsequently convicted at Vire for swind¬ 
ling, and imprisoned again for the space of two 
years; hut all in vain! The rogue, at the end of 
the time, had rather advanced his position than in¬ 
jured it, and had certainly increased the;number of 
his adherents and the amount in his treasury. Fetes 

-a got up in his honour at Vitry, and his portrait 

freely circulated amongst the faithful. On the 

, - , xi.-engraved an oval 

distinctive mark 


I for their colour’s sake. Instead*of being brought same sheet with the portrait 
from Lewistown to Toronto, by the Lake, a short line . which was said to represent 
and pleasant journey. Eliza Thomas and her aged stamped on the Dauphin’s leg, by the Pope, in th 
husband were guided to Hamilton-, and thence h p reBence of thirty cardinals. “ This mystic symbol, 


this cold winter 1 b, almost too much for her. 
looked hesitatingly at the sky. The inferior streets 
in Toronto are Seldom numbered, and there wore in 
this direction, few landmarks' by which I might be 
guided. After a fruitless search of half an hour, it 
grew very dark, and I returned to the little shop, j 
Giving its mistress my name, I told her to send the 
old woman to me, Whenever she appeared. The 
next day it stormed heavily. I sat by my nursery 
fire, the children playing about me, and the ever¬ 
lasting stocking basket at my side. It was near 
twelve o’clock, when, after a light rap on the door I X\a /down byThe road.*Blessed'al'so they whom 
t slowly opened to admit the bowed, half frozen | keDj . al ( ye p m g i ad p ve come, missis— 


nusoana were gmum -- - , . ,. 

worked their way by land to Toronto. Beset by all 
the difficulties with which Canadian cupidity could 
surround them, and losing a feather for every ques¬ 
tion they asked, they reached this city impoverished 
and distracted. It is not uncommon to hear fugi¬ 
tives say that they wish they had never left the 
“ ole quarter; ” hut old and feeble as the Thomases! 
are, I have never been able to tempt, cajole, nor de¬ 
lude them into saying, that they regretted the step 
tt™ Vinri tn.lcAn. “ Please God,” the old woman will 


frame of one of the blackest women 1 remember to 
have seen. She wore a warm, quaint looking plaid, 
and a close black silk hood.' My little boy placed 
a chair for her by the stove; and when she was 
warm enough to falk, both he and my baby girl 
listened, awestruck, to the brdken accents which 
told the following story. “Are you a Guinea ne¬ 
gro 1 ” was my first question, for that Shrivelled 
frame might well have seen In ore than a century. 

“ No, missis,” she answered, “ but my granny was, 
and a thousand tiroeB blacker than 1, though I dare 
say young master, there, thinks l’m black enough. 
They ketched her—la! I’ve heerd her tell many a 
time, how she left her babies sleeping in her hut, 
while her husband was gone away to fish. She 
warn’t afraid of nothing, and she went down to the 
shore a-gathering broom-sedge. The pirates had 
spread bright-colon red kerchiefs^ over the hushes. 
They stuck to the thorns, and while she was a-pull- 
ing of ’em off, they bound her hands, and carried 
her away to the hold of the ship. Many a dead 
body was lifted from her side and flung overboard 
during the long, hot voyage; but she lived; lived 
sec more children of hern, in old Virginny.” 

“ And where were you born ? ” “ In Maryland, 

missis. In Frederick. County, fourteen miles from 
■Noland’s ferry. It was old Gineral Nelson’s place, 
and I was Miss Jenny’s maid. They were good 
people and kind to me. But at last a Mr. Waters 
come along, and my young missis was married, and 
I went with her to Georgetown. Mr. Waters was a 
Methodist, and his church forbid him to hold a 
Slave, unless he freed her when she come of age. 
But after I had nussed Miss Jenny’s four babies, she 
died away like a rose in tho-Euminor, and old Col. 
Hook, of Frederick County, who had bought my 
mother, come down -to buy me, too. My time was 
not quite out, and massa made him promise that he 
would free me, just as so'on as ever it A "' 1 “ n 


he would, for ’lie was a man of his word, hut the 


thev had taken. “ Please God,” the old woman 
say, “ we can’t suffer no more. If we have hut one 
meal a day, we can die in peace. Blessed are they 
who lay down by the road 
He has kept alive, I’m glad 
glad 1 ” Nor can the States throw a 
their Canadian sister in this matter. A year ago, a 
faithful elderly woman, for several years a servant 
in my own family, started to come from Boston to 
Toronto, to take charge of two infant children 
Their mother, a member of the same Methodist 
church as herself, had, dying, left them to her oare^ 
Her friends in Boston told her that as she was old 
and alone, it would he better for her to take a seat 
in the first class ears. She did so, and reached Al¬ 
bany comfortably. At Albany she- bought a first 
class ticket for 'Buffalo, but- after waiting several 
hours, after the train had left, she was told at tne 
office, that nq first class train would leave for several 
days. She was too ignorant to know that this could 
not he true, and, as freight that belonged to her had 
gone on to Buffalo, she allowed herself to he placed 
in an emigrant ear. A kindly German woman seated 
her on the top ot a blue chest, and offered her rosy- 
cheeked apples, to cheer the way. Her trunk, 
containing nearly all that she was worth in the 
world, was lost upon the road, and her carpet-bag 
was stolen from her in Buffalo, where she armed in 
a flooding rain, by a man who offered to take care 
of it. She reached this place, lame and heart-sick. 
The trunk was subsequently recovered, through my 
agency, but the hag she never saw again. 

Could “ them IiitB ” have shown more “ natural 
suite” than the'Northern man who wilfully deluded 
this patient, loving child of God? “The Church 
will quake when a strong man treads its floor,” said, 
not long ago, an eloquent friend of the Slave. So 
may the State, and children of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
who feel the blood of the martyred Rogers; and the 
stalwart Miles Standish, run tingling through their 
veins, may well rejoice when a strong voice shakes 
the walls of our Senate chamber. 

Right glad am I, being such an one, to recognise 


deemed highly satisfac- 


says the narrative, 

The account given by the ingenious youth, of his 
escape from the Temple, was marvellous and edify¬ 
ing in the extreme—the very story to jump down 
extended throats without undergoing the mastica¬ 
tory process. One feature of the tale proclaimed 
the nafrator an undoubted genius. A child, he 
said, had been purchased from its unnatural parents, 
who had been exchanged for himself, and who died 
bearing his name. That child, he declared, was the 
innocent victim of a mercenary tailor, living at St: 
Lo, and called Hervagault! 

How long the pleasant/efes oi Vitry might have 
lasted, or to what they might have led, it is impos¬ 
sible to say, foil they were suddenly cut short by no 
other hand than that of the redoubtable FoucbO, 
The young jmpostor Was waited upon one morning 
by an officer of police, at the house of one of his de¬ 
voted and wealthy adherents, and requested te ac¬ 
company his visiter upon a short hut immirt^ntl 
journey Louis XVII. rose from his seat, and threw ]• 
himself into a theatrical attitude; the ladies of the 
house wept around him, and male royalists convul¬ 
sively clasped their hands. A zealous priest caught 
him by the leg, and bade the son of St. Louis receive 
with resignation, as well as hope, the destiny awarded 
by Heaven. The son of St. Louis said he would, and 
was ignobly sent to jail. The regulations of the 
prison, however, were somewhat lax, and the mum¬ 
mery went on. Persecution had its usual effect. 
Money poured in, honoure accumulated, martyrdom 


from the drawing-room to the servants’hill. Not 
liking the change, Bruneau sought, his fortunes else¬ 
where. As a private soldier he served on the Ame¬ 
rican coast, deserted in 1806, became a Laker in 
Philadelphia, wandered from there to Monte Video, 
and, finally, after the downfall of Napoleon, returned 
to France in 1815. He visited Vezin, where he was 
recognised by his family, who were disowned by him. 

His first attempt upon public credulity would seem 
to have been made at St. Malo, where ho boldly pro¬ 
claimed himself King of France and ex Dauphin of 
the Temple. He was immediately arrested, ex¬ 
amined, and thrust into prison, where his majesty, 
having only five francs in the world, condescended 
to earn his livelihood by making wooden shoes for 
his fellow-prisoners. The usual incidents followed. 
Poople of education and respectable rational men 
gave credence to a tale that had falsehood written 
on its front. Gold poured in once more. Again the 
pretender’s table was laden with every luxury— 
again the softest couch offered repose to a most grate¬ 
ful and contented head. For the second time the 
believers might be counted by thousands. One 
ultra-Bonrbon lady went- from church to church 
praying for light wherewith to discover the son ot 
the martyred king. She performed the ceremony at 
Rouen, where the shoemaker was imprisoned. The 
priest of the church had fortunately power to furnish 
the amount of light required, and he conducted the 
suppliant, without delay, to the august presence. 
The lady flung herself at the foot of the monarch, 
wildly exclaimed—“’Tis he;-” and, at the bidding 
of the priest, supplied his majesty liberally with 
cash and jewelry. The second pretender, unlike the 
first, whose manners were by no means undignified, 
was uncouth in appearance, rude and indecent in 
speech. But this circumstance by no means stopped 
the rush of believers. Two clever convicts acted af 
likruneau’s secretaries, and under their direction, and 
fhy their hands, a letter was written and addressed 
1 to the Duchess of Angouleme, which, for brazen im¬ 
pudence, could hardly be excelled. The monarch 
entreated his sister to visit him in jail, and to put an 
end to the scandal which so grievously afliieted 
“their family.” He further applied to the two 
Chambers of Parliament for a safe-conduct to Paris, 
order that he might there establish his identity as 
„„e son of Louis XVL No answers were received to 
these applications ; but, by dint of unremitting ex¬ 
ertion, and especially by the aid of a memoir which 
the secretaries had taken pains to circulate through 
France, the number of adherents increased beyond 
belief. The success ol the tailor had been feeble in 
comparison with that of the shoemaker. Farmers 
wives came to Bruneau’s prison with the first fruits 
of their housewifery; their husbands provided for 
their monarch’s daily necessities ; priests performed 
mass in his presence \ ladies knitted purses for him 
and others took steps to fill them by public subscrip 
lion. Never was cobbler so blessed. He sipped his 
vanille from a Sevres cup, drank the best wines out 
of silver-gilt goblets, and made merry on the very 
fat of a generous land. , , . . 

Fresh letters were written to the Duchess ot An¬ 
gouleme, and sane men and women of the highest 
consideration undertook to deliver them into the 
royal lady’s hands. But this much desired step was 
never to be achieved. The Duchess refused to listen 
to the abominable fiction, and silently rejected every 
proffer of fraternal love. The folly soon threatened 
to become serious. His majesty had arrived at the 
very height of his contentment—the customs, of 
Versailles were being daily introduced into the jail 
—the vagabond, in a word, was living in all respects 
right royally, when a political party took advantage 
of'the imposture to strike a blow at the government 
of the^day. Lyons and Rouen commenced the agi¬ 
tation. The walls of the latter city were placarded, 
and the people of France were promised, if they 
would release their captive king, to have bread sup¬ 
plied to them at three sous per pound by the express 


time was 1838. The Duke reached London in safety, 
and had the audacity, as soon as he reached it, to 
write a loving letter to his 6ister, informing him of 1 
his safe arrival. 

On ..Camberwell Green the Duke of Normandy 
established his abode, and made fireworks. Rockets 
were going off in his garden from morning till night, 
and through fffe night, to the terror of every house! 
in the vicinity. Persecution followed the illustrious 
exile everywhere. He was indicted for a nuisance, 
obliged to break up his abode, and to seek another 
asylum in the unclean part of Chelsea. No doubt 
the work of Louis Philippe, incited by the heartless 
and unnatural Duchess of Angouleme. 

At Chelsea the Duke made bomb-shells, which, 
being found good, were patronised by the Woolwich 
Board of Ordnance. A shot fired at him one night, 
by a hidden enemy, once more decided the fugitive 
to depart. He withdrew to Delft, the place where 
Prince William of Orange fell by an assassin’s hand, 
and where the would-be Louis XVIi. was himself 
shortly to lie- He quitted life in 1844—the last of 
the impostors. One advantage Neundorf had cer¬ 
tainly over the other two. Their origin was known 
his was never ascertained. If men asserted he was 
not the Duke of Normandy, he defied them to show 
who and what he actually was. The secret he took 
to the grave, as worthless as the body that hears it 
company. 


GEORGE SAND OJ\ UNCLE TOM. 

The most popular female novelist of France has | 
written an elaborate criticism of the romanoe of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe. It appeared in the Paris Presse, of 
the 20th of December, a few days after the close of 
Mr. Platt’s translation of the work. Our readers 
[says The Evening Post ] will, of course, feel a vivid 
curiosity to know what such an authority can say of 
such a work, and we mean to gratify it by rendering 
the criticism into English. 

* ' UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. 

“To speak-of a hodk on the morrow of its appear- 
ance,” sa^a Madame Sand, “ and in the very journal 
in which it has been published, is contrary to cus¬ 
tom ; hut in the present case, this is a disinterested 
homage, since the immense success which the book 
has acquired acquits one of any motive of attempting 
to aid its circulation. It is already in all hands—in 
all journals; editions of all sizes have appeared ; and 
everybody devours it and covers it with teavs. . No 
— - who can read is permitted to 


in the mind of Mrs Stowe, these children, without 
ceasing to he children, take also ideal proportions,land 
come to interest us more than all the personages in love- 
romances. .. 

“ The women, too, are designed with the hand of a 
master—not only the mothers, who are Bublime, but 
those who are not mothers, either in heart or in fact, 
and whose infirmities are treated with indulgence or ri¬ 
gour. By the side of the methodical Miss Ophelia, who 
learns that duty is nothing without affection, Marie St. 
Clair is a specimen of frightful fidelity. One trembles 
to think that she exists, this American lioness ; that 
she is everywhere; that each of us has seen her; for 
slaves are not wanting to her to make her reveal herself 
as a torturer, in the midst of her vapours and trem- 
of the nerve. 

x,..ints have also their claw ; it is that of the lion ; 
it respects human flesh ; but it fastens upon the con¬ 
science. A little warm indignation, a little terrible 
mockery, is not Unbecoming Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, the woman so gentle,so humane, so religious, so 
full of evaugelical unction. Yes, she is a woman of 
great goodness, hut not what we derisively call “ a very 
good woman ” ; she is a strong, courageous heart, which, 
in blessing the unhappy, in caressing the faithful, aid¬ 
ing the irresolute, attracting the weak, does not fear to 
spit the hardened sinners, that she may show their de¬ 
formity to the world.” 

Madame Sand then concludes her article with an ex¬ 
pression of her personal thanks to Mrs Stowe. 

THE LIFE OF A POOR RELATION. 

lodging in the Clapham-rc-ad—a very 
clean back room, in a very respectable house—where 
I am expected not to be at home in the day-time, un¬ 
less poorly; and which I usually leave in the morn¬ 
ing at nine o’clock, on pretence of going to business. 

I take my breakfast—my roll and butter, and my 
half-pint of coffee—at the old established coffee-shop 
near Westminister-bridge; and' then 1 go into the 
City—I don’t know why—and sit in Garraway’s 
Coffee House, and on ’Change, and walk about, and 
look into a few offices and counting-houses where 
some of my relations or acquaintance are so good as 
to tolerate me, and whqre I stand by the fire if the 
weather happens to be cold. I get through the day 
in this way until five o’clock, and then 1 dine : at a 
cost, on the average, of one and threepence. Hav¬ 
ing still a little money to spend on my evening’s en¬ 
tertainment, I look into the old established coffee-shop 
as I go home, and take my cup of tea, and perhaps 
my bit ot toast. So, as the large hand of the clock 
’ ’•- J the morning hour again, I 


»m: makes its way round--„ - - 

without reading make my way round to the Clapham-road again, and 
and the only regret is, that "there are so manj go to bed when I get to my lodging-fire being ex- 
amongus who cannot read—the Helots of misery, pensive, and being objected to by the family ™ 
the slaves of ignorance—for whom politics has not count of i ,a »“'™" aj 


very day after we got back to the county, he 
caught in a saw-mill, and drawn out like a plank. 

I saw him myself a-dying on the grass, and you 
couldn’t toll he’d ever been a man. Them was 
awful times for us. There was an auction, and we 
were poor ignorant things, and did not know how 
much of oursels we owned.” 

“ Was there any other so sadly off as yourself? ” 

I a6ked. “Oh, yes, there was a-many that ought 
to have gone free, only the son had no conscience. 
There was my husband, Josh Gowins. If Col. Hook 
had a-lived, he wouldn’t a-had hut three year to 
work, but he was sold at the block, jis like the cat¬ 
tle, and stript half naked that, they might see he 
was strong. But the Lord was merciful. Gin’ral 
Sam Ringoldy of Washington County, bought us 
.both, and our five children, so that we needn’t be 
separate. I dare say you knowd Gin’ral Sam ?’’ 

“Yes, 1 knew General Ringgold; his son v 
killed in the Mexican war 1 ” “ The very same; 

terrible Btroke that. All our hearts ached for old 
miBsis. But I was away long before that. Here I 
spun and sewed and quilted and lived comfortable, 
for they treated me well, they did.. I had two chil¬ 
dren, but they died. It was no matter for that, they 
went free to Heaven. The Gin’ral died, and there , 
was another auction, and they sold one of my girls 
away from me. My husband was dead, and they 
sent me away to ole Virginny, with four children. 
Two on ’em went, I don’t know where, and two on 
’em went with me to Tokay County, .to ole Sam Hit. 
It’s a cussed place, that ole Virginny, and there I 
was worked to the death. 1 married Harry Thomas, 
who was ole Missis Carter*! boy. 1 had three chil¬ 
dren, bat I only raised one. The beasts in the field 
couldn’t a-raised their young, worked as I was 
worked. Early and late, on those cold mountain 
sides, I carried stone, with a sheep-skin apron on, I 
dug an ice house, and as I was the ODly woman he 
•had, I tended sixteen cows and a hundred pigs, all 
through one cold winter, freezing my ears ana feet, 
many’s the time. I was whipped to death, missis, 
that I was, and the soars’ll go to the grave with 
me. Never before , if I’ve a tongue in my head.” 

“ That was hard, indeed,” I interrupted. “ Hard 
missis, ’twas t’other side of hard; but the Lord didn’ 
forget me. My husband was twenty years older 
than me, and his ole missis thought she might die, 
and leave him to a hard master, so she gave him 
a pass and hurried him off to Hagarstown. Hs 
wouldn’t go without me, missis, may the Lord for¬ 
ever bress his ole hones for that 1 I had a daughter 
in Hagarstown. She was free by right, but her 
missis married an ole scamp jis before she died. 
Then everything went to pot, and they sold my girl 
right in the face of the will, to pay the debts, and 


the pointed, sarcastic emphasis of Horace Mann— 


the noble Christian argument ot Charles Sumner. 
Let us thank God that Massachusetts had two such 
bous, to send to the National Councils; two, r 
whose scholarship and manly power, of whose var 
ous accomplishment and deep religious sense of 
right, the oldest State of the oldest continent might 
well be proud. Methinks if I had seen Charles 
Sumner “ seize his right,” if I had heard those calm 
and noble words fall well and wisely from his lips, 1 
should have felt as if one of the Fathers of the Re¬ 
public had risen from his grave, to shame her with 
the hitter fact of her degeneracy. I could have 
wished to share his privilege and utter words that a 
century-hence will he all that is remembered of the 
session of 1851 and 1852. As Abolitionists, let us I 
thank God that, with a clear conscience, he could 
stand there before the nations, and lift up a protest¬ 
ing voice. Let us thank God that words were spoken 
there and then, containing the vital truths of the 
All-Father, words that, however it may seem to us, 
or them, will do their work before they die, with 
every man who heard them. 

I believe with Mr. Sumner, that the framers of 
the Constitution would .have disowned the idea of 
framing a Pro-Slavery compact. I believe with Mr 
Sumner that the great men whom the nation first 
worshipped were true to the ideal of freedom. I 
follow in perfect sympathy every one of his state¬ 
ments with regard to theframing and the interpret¬ 
ing of all the articles in question; but what does this 
avail us practically ? Of what consequence is it, 
that Washington and Jefferson, Madison and Frank¬ 
lin were true men, if their descendants in the third 
generation have proved false ? Of what use to have 
an Anti-Slavery constitution, if it receive nothing 
but a Pro-Slavery interpretation? And last and 
saddest, what avails it, in the present, to speak true 
and noble words in the Senate Chamber of the 
Union, when there are none hut Pro-Slavery men to 
act’upon these words; none but the prejudiced and 
unreasonable to hear them. As it was grand to 
compel suoh to hear, it were divine to compel such 
to receive. Farther still, if they who listened lft 
astonishment to those eloquent words, had been 
convinced by them, and instantly determined to 
upon them, as men acted in the infancy of our 
public, of what avail had it been ? We should hut 
repeat the Bad story of the last seventy years, re-en- 
act the tragedy of the nation. If we stood once 
more where Washington stood in theory, our qcts of | 
the third generation would again disown our noble 
ancestry. No, it will not do to have a Constitution 
which is not opposed to Freedom ; we must have one 
that claims it with emphasis; it will not answer to 
have a Constitution which does not approve of | 
Slavery, we must have one that disowns and 


revelled in enjoyment. The tailor surrounded him¬ 
self with domestics, who attended him even when he 
was assisting at the celebration of the mass, and, 
with more justification, he hired a private secretary, 
not only to write his letters, but to subscribe his 
name to them, writing having formed no part of the 
royal education. 

Bonaparte was Consul at the time. Ihe prison 
banquets succeeded each other too.quickly, and the 
Consul caused Hervagault to be tried as an impos¬ 
tor. The tailor was convicted, and sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment. Appeal was made against 
the sentence, and a second trial came on at Rheims. 
The period fixed for the new trial was unfortunate; 
for just at the time the ex-Bishop of Viviers, the 
most insane of the pretender’s partisans, was nego¬ 
tiating for tne tailor an alliance with a young lady, 
the daughter of a marquis, who was a natural son i 
of Louis Xy., and, consequently, a direct ancestor of 
Louis XVII. The last-mentioned had just prevailed 
upon himself, after much internal struggling, to 
smother a passion “for the. amiable sister of the 
Queen of Portugal,” in favour of his fair relative, 
when the unpleasant business at Rheims interposed 
to absorb his whole attention. It was an extraordi¬ 
nary speotaole. The entire department of the 
Maine flocked to Rheims to do honour to its prince, 
and to greet his acquittal with loyal acclamations. 
When the opposing advocate rose to state his case, 
he was encountered with universal hissing. When 
the same gentleman denounced the accused as a 
tailor, the indignation of the auditory knew no 
bounds. The conviction of Hervagault was, never¬ 
theless, confirmed. He was taken back to prison, 
but subscriptions on his behalf of course accumu¬ 
lated in consequence, and his incarceration, as be¬ 
fore, only served to heighten enthusiasm for a prince, 
whose title became the more assured the greater the 
pains taken to hide him from his adoring adherents. 
Precious jewels were sold, that the King of France 

light live the life of Lucullus in the prison at 


The hero-worship becoming actually alarming, 
the prisoner was conveyed to Soissons, and there de¬ 
tained in solitary confinement: hut Soissons had 
been onee the prison-house of kings, and the proofs 
of his identity were simply increased by his removal. 
To put an end to the burlesque at once, Napoleon 
ordered his rival to be transferred, without delay, to 
Bicetre, the prison in the suburbs of Paris, devoted 
to felons of the worst description. In vain ! The 
tailor contrived to get money into the jail, and he 
shared it liberally with companions who acknowledge 
his legitimacy in consequence of that fact. But the 
unassisted homage of felons will hardly snffice to 


her. missis’debts either.’ Well, I went right to hibits "it everywhere; and, meanwhile, may God 
her, and they guessed I would, and so they ketched | bless and strengthen those who, with true^ hearts, 


me easy. 

“How did they treat you then?” “No worse, 
they couldn’t. They chained my logs together, and 
heat me dreadful. But after six months or so, they 
got tired, and then Missis Carter sent for me. 
‘Eliza,’ says Bhe, ‘why didn’t you go off with 
Harry ?’ ‘I couldn’t, ma’am,’ says I, ‘ they ketched 
me.’ So she wrote me a pass as she lay on her bed, 
and that blessed' night I was off to Hagarstown 
again. I had a hard time of it though v for my ole 
man was a-waiting for 


le furder on, at Harrisburg.’ 


words, and try to rekindle on the long- 
desecrated national altar the ancient vestal flame. 
Turning from Mr. Sumner’s speech to Mr. Mann’s 
letter to his constituents, which gives the history of 
the recent growth of the Slave power, our hearts 
may well sink and die. Die! that were too easy. 
God no longer demands a painful death of his saints 
and martyrs. Oh no! The harder duty is now a 
righteous life. Men and women of this oountry 
ponder upon its responsibilities. Not long ago, a 
gentle hut true-hearted daughter of Massachusetts j 


unassisted homage of felons will hardly 
conduct a pretender to a throne. The confinement 
at Bicetre proved potent discipline. During the last 
thirty months of the tailor’s imprisonment, mind 
and body were prostrated, and the sufferings of Her- 
vagault were intense. When, at length, the door.of 
his cell opened, he received an order to quit Paris; 
but before he obeyed the mission, ho contrived to 
melt the hearts of a pastry-cook and his wife, and 
to extort heavy contributions from their credulity. 
He went to sea, entering on board a man-of-war at 
Brest, and distinguished himself by his. courage. 
Soon deserting his vessel, however, he again took to 
a wandering life, again practised the old imposition, 
and was again seized and conveyed to the Bicetre— 
this time for his life. The rest of the tale is a short 
account of unrestrained indulgence and debauchery. 
Upon the eve of his death he was visited by a priest, 
who urged upon him the propriety of confessing to 
his long mendacious imposture. He was piously 
told to look up to God, and to confess the truth. 
Hervagault did look up, and did moreover utter.these 
words—“ I shall not appear as a vile impostor in the 
eyes of the great Judge of the universe. Before his 
tribunal I shall stand revealed and acknowledged 
the son of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette of Aus¬ 
tria.” So the liar and impostor died. 

The name of the Becond pretender was Maturin 
Bruneau, the poor son of a maker of wooden siloes, 
early left an orphan, and a characterless vagabond. 
He was quite a boy when he introduced himself to, 
and was hospitably received by, a distinguished 
royalist family, as the child of the Baron de Veffic, 
whose property had been devastated by the soldiers 
of th9 republic. With his protectors he continued | 
until his cheat was discovered, when he was degraded 


Command of Louis XVII. The rising took place, 
but was quickly and effectually crushed : and then 
proceedings were commenced to bring Maturin Bru¬ 
neau to a trial for his misdeeds—solitary confinement, 
apart from his affectionate followers, being his por- 
" jn in the meanwhile. ... 

Before the trial began, the glory of Maturin had 
departed. Solitary confinement had played havoc 
with his person. He presented himself before the 
tribunal unshaven, ill-dressed, with a cotton night¬ 
cap on his head, with little self-posaeesion, and with 
no memory. Still there was an affectionate ery ot | 
Vive Louis XVII., when he appeared. Nothing kills 
credulity. But the play had come to an end. His 
relations were there to own him, and the royalist 
lady, whom he had first deceived, was there to de¬ 
nounce him. His very accomplices grew ashamed 
of him, and averred that solitary confinement had 
driven his majesty mad. The plea availe%him lit¬ 
tle, for the ugly faces of his relatives decided and 
proved fatal to his cause. There was no mistaking 
the likeness. Every child, youth and man, of the 
Bruneau stock, had the stamp of majesty upon them, 
if Maturin were graced with royal features. Out¬ 
rageous was the prisoner’s conduct on his trial, as 
appeared from the sentence finally pronounced. He 
was condemned to five years’ imprisonment, to pay 
a fine of 3000 francs, and to a further imprisonment 
of two years for ofiences committed against public 
morality in open court. He was also charged with 
three-fourths of the expenses of the trial, and at the 
end of his imprisonment, he was to be placed at the 
disposal of the government. When the sentence 
was pronounced, Bruneau exclaimed, with mock 
gravity, “ Nevertheless, I am what. I am,” and 
everybody silently acquiesced in the justice of the 
remark. What became of Bruneau history does not 
tell. His dream ended, and public interest in him 
ceased, when government confiscated the treasure 
which folly had accumulated for him in the Bank 
of France, and carried out in earnest the punishment 
which justice had accorded to him. I 

The third and laBt oi the pretended Dauphins, Herr 
‘Neundorf by name, was a watchmaker by trade, and 
in his way a genius by the grace of God. He had 
married a person of humble circumstances, by whom 
he had many children-—he had regally lelt them to 
the consideration of the public—and he had gone on 
his travels early in life, like hief predecessors, whose 
fate awarded him no salutary warning. One only 
difficulty stood in the way of Herr Neundorf when he 
commenced business, ^e could not. Bpeak French, 
which was awkward enough in a King of France; 
hut thirty years’ non-residence, as he himself naively 
asserted, was quite sufficient to account for that 
fortunate omission. A clairvoyant had seen 
Dauphin in a vision. Herr Neundorf made his 
quaintance, and was forthwith pronounced, by.the 
gifted seer, “ the exact counterpart of the precious 
figure presented to him in his ecstasy.” The effects 
of the announcement were immense. One. has only 
to be mentioned. Contributions flowed in to the 
pseudo-monarch at the rate of fifty thousand pounds 
ir annum! 

Herr Neundorf was not a simpleton, like the first 
pretender, nor a brute, like the second. We -have 
said he was a man of genius. He drove in 
Champs Elysees a Bplendid equipage, and liis 
riage was touchingly emblazoned with the crest of a 
broken crown. He formed a little court, and, living 
in modem times, he caused a newspaper to be esta¬ 
blished for the advocacy of his claims. Respecting 
those claims there could be no reasonable doubt. He 
had a mark upon his person which he could Bhow in 
private, and which was quite as oonvinoing as the 
testimony of the mesmerist; moreover, he had a pe¬ 
culiarity in his teeth—the same phenomenon had 
been remarked in the living child-Dauphin. When 
Herr Neundorf showed his molars, the adherents 
are perfectly frantic, and to shrink from allegiance 
as denounced as an act of high treason. 

Louis Phillipe was on the throne—an arch ii 
triguer, as the world knows He did not order Herr 
Neundorf to the Bibetre, or summon him to trial, hut 
he took a surer way to his purpose. He hired an 
assassin to murder him ! One night; as the Duke of 
Normandy was on his way home, he was attacked 
and. stabbed in the neck. So he said. Fortunately, 
the illustrious victim wore round his neck.a medal 
given to him by his saored mother, Mario Antoi¬ 
nette ; he might otherwise have been killed. As it 
was, he had but a very small wound to show. But 


yet solved the problem of bread for the soul and bread 
for the body. 

‘ it is no clap-trap advertisement, theD, to return 
upon the work of Mrs. Stowo; it is an homage, and 
never did a pure and generous woman deserve a more 
tender and spontaneous one ; she is far away from 
this,, we do not know her, she that has pierced our 
hearts with emotions so sad, and therefore so sweet, 
and so let us thank her the more ! Let the plaintive 
voices of women, let the generous voices of men and 
of children, so admirably glorified in the hook, and 
those of the oppressed in this world, traverse the sea 
to say to her how much she is esteemed, how much 
she is loved. . 

“ If the best praise that can be given an author is 
to love him, the truest that can h© shown his book 
is to love its faults. We cannot pass these in silence, 
we cannot elude the discussion of them, but wejieed 

t trouble ourselves about them, while others rally 
for weeping over the simple narratives of the vic¬ 
tims described. The defects in,Mrs. Stowe’s book 
exist only in respect to certain conventions of Art, 
which are not absolute. If the judges, treating it as 
a mere bit of book-making, find parts that are tedi¬ 
ous, repetitions, unskillfulness, let them take care, 
when they try to confirm their judgments by select¬ 
ing some chance chapter, that their eyes are dry ! 
They will remind themselves of that Ohio Senator, 
who agreed with his little wife that he was right in 
voting for the Fugitive Slave Law, and yet took off 
two fugitives himself in his carriage, in the depth of 
the night, getting out into the mud up to his middle 
often, to push on the wheels. This charming epi¬ 
sode paints in the most admirable manner the situa¬ 
tion of the greater part of men, placed between cus¬ 
tom, prejudice; and their own hearts, otherwise more 
naive and generous than their institutions and 


of a great number of independent critics, 
the question be a social or a literary one., those who 
pretend to jfidge it coldly, and at the point of view 
of the abstract law, are often surprised into the 
deepest emotions, and sometimes conquered, without 
being willing to confess it. 1 am always charmed 
with the anecdote of Voltaire, who, wishing to hold 
the fables of Lalontaine up to contempt, took the 
book, and said, ‘ Listen 1 you shall see—take the first 


IP_ _ He read it. “ Ah, that’s passable- 

hut here is soother quite Btupid ! ’ He read the se¬ 
cond, and found it very pretty ; a third quite dis¬ 
armed him; but reading on to find a had one, he 
threw down the hook, exclaiming with ingenious 
spite, ‘It’s only a hotch-potch of master-pieces.’ 
Great minds may he bilious aDd vindictive, but when 
they reflect, it is impossible for them to he unjust or 
insensible. . 

“ This work, badly constructed according to the 
laws of the modern romances, as they are accepted 
in France, inspires everybody, and triumphs over all 
criticism, in every discussion raised in the family 
circle. For it is essentially a domestic and family 
book, with its long dialogues, its minute details, and 
its portraits so carefully studied. Mothers, young 
persons, children and servants, read and comprehend 
it, and men, even superior meD, cannot disdain it— 
we do not say, because its finer qualities redeem its 
defects, but because of these very pretended defects. 

“ In France, we combatted lor a long while the 
prolixities of exposition in Walter Scott; we next 
cried out against those of Balzac, but on consideration 
it was seen, that in paintings of manners and char¬ 
acters, there was never too much, when every stroke 
of the pencil was in its place, and concurred in the 
general effect. Sobriety and rapidity are eminent 
qualities, but we should learn to like all methods 
that are good, and which bear the signs of a wise and 
instinctive mastery. 

Mrs. Stowe is all instinct , and for that reason she 
appears at first not to have talent. No talent! What 
is talent ? Nothing, doubtless, compared to genius! 
But has she genius l I do not know that she has talent, 
as it is understood in the world of letters, but she has 
the genius that humanity has the most need of—the 
genius of good ! This is not to be a man of letters ; hut 
you do know what it is—it is to be a saint—nothing' 

m °“ Yes, a saint! Three times holy is the soul which 
loves, blesses and consoles martyrs ! Pure, penetrat- 
ing, and profound is the soul ■which sounds the depths 
of human nature ! Great, generous and vast the heart 
which embraces in its pity, in its love, in its respect, a 
race sunken in blood and mire, under the scourges ot , 
cruel men, and the maledictions of the impious. 

“ It is well for us that it is so; it is well that we feel, I 
in spite of ourselves, that genius is the heart, that 
power is faith, that, finally, Buccess is sympathy, since 
this book quite overturns us, chokes the throat, melts 
the spirits and fills us with a strange sentiment of ten¬ 
derness and admiration for the figure of a poor negro, 
lacerated with blows, stretched in the dust, and exhal¬ 
ing, in a coach-house, his last breath to God. > 

' In respect to art, moreover, there is but one rule, 
law, which is to show and to move. Where do we 
find creations more complete, types more living, situa- 
tions more touching and more original, than in Uncle 
Tom ? The sweet relations of the slave with the child 
of his master, exhibit a condition of things unknown 
amongst us—the protest of the master himself against 
Slavery endures the whole phase of his life, when his 
soul belongs to God alone. Society absorbs him then, 
law expels deity, and interest deposes conscience. A " 
riving at manhood the ohild ceases to be a man 
comes a master, and God dies out ot his heart. 

“ What experienced hand has ever traced a type more 
striking and attractive thaitSt. Glair—that refined, no¬ 
ble, loving, generous nature, but too soft and indiffer- 
rent to be.great ? Is he not man in general, man with 
his fine innate qualities, his good impulses, and his de¬ 
plorable carelessness—the charming master, who loves 


giving trouble and making a dirt, 
es, one of- my relations or acquaintances 
„„ obliging as to ask me to dinner. Those are holi¬ 
day occasions : and then I generally walk in the Park. 

I am a solitary roan, and seldom walk with anybody. 
Not that I am avoided because I am shabby; for I 

not at all shabby, having always a very good 
„ u ,„ of black on Cor rather Oxford mixture, which 
has the appearance of black aud wears much better) ; 
but I have got into a habit of speaking low, and be¬ 
ing rather silent, and my spirits are not high, and I 
n sensible that l am not an attractive companion. 

The only exception to this general rule is the 
child of my first cousin, Little Frank. I have a par¬ 
ticular affection for that child, and he takes very 
kindly to me. He is a diffident boy by nature; and 
in a crowd he is soon tud over, as I may say, and 
forgotten. He and I, however, get on exceedingly 
well. I have a fancy that the poor child will in 
time succeed t® my peculiar position in the family. 
We talk but little; still, we understand each other. 
We walk about, hand in hand; and without much 
speaking he knows what I mean, and I know what 
he means When he was very little indeed, I used 
to take him to the windows of the toy-shops, and show 
him the toys inside. It is surprising how soon he 
found out that J would have made him a great many 
presents if 1 had been in circumstances to do it. 

Little Frank and I go and look, at the outside of 
the Monument—he is very fond of the Monument 
—and at the Bridges, ana at all the sigljfs that are 
free. On two of my birth-days, we have dined on 
a-la-mode beef, and” gone at half price to the play, 
and been deeply interested. I was onee walking 
with him in Lombard-street, which we often visit on 
account of my having mentioned to him that there are 
great riches there—he is very fond of Lombard- 
street—w r hen a gentleman said to me as he passed 
bv, ‘ Sir, your little son has dropped his glove.’ I 
assure you, if you will excuse my remarking on so 
trivial a circumstance, this accidental mention of 
the child as mine, quite touched my heart and’ 
brought the foolfoh tears into my eyes. 

When little Frank is sent to school in the coun¬ 
try, I shall he very much at a loss what to do with 
myself, but I have the intention of walking down 
there once a mouth and seeing him on a half holiday, 
f am told he will then be at play upon the Heath ; 
and if my visits should he objected to, as unsettling 
the child, I can see him from a distance without his 
seeing me, and walk hack again. His mother comes 
of a highly genteel family, and rather disapproves, I 
am aware, of our being too much together. I know 
that I am not calculated to improve his retiring dis 
position; but I think he would miss me beyond the 
feeling of the moment, if we were wholly separated. 

When I die in the Clapham-road, I shall not 
leave much more in this world than I shall take out 
of it; but, I happen to have a miniature of a bright- 
faced boy, with a curling head, and an open shirt-frill 
waving down his bosom (my mother had it taken for 
me, but I can’t believe that it was ever like), which 
will be worth nothing to sell, and which I shall beg 
may be given to Frank. 1 have written my dear 
boy a little letter with it, in which 1 have told him 
that 1 felt very sorry to part from him, though bound 
' confess that I knew no reason why I should re- 

_in here. I have given him some short advice, the 

beBt in my power, to take warning of the consequences 
of being nobody’s enemy but his own ; and J have 
endeavoured to comfort him for what I fear he will 
consider a bereavement, by pointing out to him that 
I was only a superfluous something to every one hut 
him, and that having by some means failed to find a 
place in this great assembly, I am better Out of it. 
—Christmas Stories, by Dickens. 


WOMENS RIGHTS AND WROAGS. 

I here has been so much discussion on these topics 
recently, that it is worth while to examine precisely 
what the real legal differences between men and wo¬ 
men are. The following embrace almost all the 
enactments in which a distinction is made: 

Women are not subject to a poll-tax, but men are 
subject to a poll-tax. 

Women are exempt from military duty, but a cer- 

in class of men are subject to a military duty. 

W omen are exempt from a draft in time of war, 
it a certain class of men are subject to a draft in 


the ti 






sympathy redoubled, when the Duke communicated 
his narrow escape, and money poured in more fu¬ 
riously than ever. One thing only affected the 
Duke’s tender susceptibility. His sister, the Duchess 
of Angouleme was still hardened, and would take 
no more notice of him than she had taken ot his 
equally veracious predecessors. To compensate him¬ 
self for a sister’s loss, the good Duke resolved to en¬ 
large the circlelof his sworn adherents, and his method 
of proceeding was worthy of his whole career. He 
had been, by a mistake, brought up in the Protestant 
faith; he desired to be received into the bosom of 
the Holy Catholio Church.- The impressive ceremony 
took place, and down came the cash again still more 
prodigally than before. Louis Phillipe had nothing 
left for it but to take a leaf out of the old book. 
The police waited apon the Duke, and respectfully 
suggested prudence and moderation. The polite hint 
was not lost upon the listener. He sneaked at once 
into humble lodgings; but not keeping quiet there, 
he was one day visted by two official gentlemen who | 
took him out for a walk, then for a drive to Calais, 
and then for a pleasant sail across the water. The 


and is loved, who thinks, who reasons, but who never 
concludes or acts ? He expends in a day the treasures 
of indulgence, of reason, of justice, and of goodness ; 
he dies without having saved. His precious life is all 
resumed in a word—aspiration and regret. He could 
not will. Alas! there are not a few such among the 
best and strongest of 


- The life and death of a child, the life and death of 
negro, is the whole of this book. That child and that, 
negro are two saints for heaven. The friendship which 
unites them, their respect for each other, is the whole 
loveand passion of the drama. I do not know any other 
genius than that of Sanctity, which could have spread 
Over such a situation, a charm so powerful, and^-- 

tal “ Children are the true heroes of Mrs. Stowe. Her 
soul, the most maternal ever was, has conceived all the 
little beings in the very light of Heaven (rayon de la 
grade) George Shelby, little Harry, the cousin of Eva, 
the baby of the little wife of the Senator, and Topsey, 
the poor, devilish and excellent Topsey. those that are 
seen, and those that are not seen in this romance, but 

of which only three words are spoken by their desolate au cages or separatum or u.iu.™, , 

mothers-are a world of Httle white an f makeS such disposition of the children as may 


Women-are exempt from preserving the peace of 
the State, but men are compelled to preserve the 
peace of the State. 

Girls, when orphans at. the age ol twelve years, 
have a right to choose their own guardians. 

Boys, when orphans at the age of fourteen .years, 
have the right to choose their own guardians. 

Boys become legally men at the age of 21 years. 

Girls are legally permitted to marry, provided 
their parents and guardians are willing, at the age 
of fourteen years. 

Women are deprived of the rights of suffrage. 

Women are not eligible to any State or National 
offiee and deprived of all its honours and emoluments. 

’ Men are eligible to all the State and National 
offices, and receive all their honours and rewards. 

Women are subject to taxation, but deprived of 
representation. 

Men are subject to taxation, but enjoy represen¬ 
tation. 

Women cannot dispose of personal property, when 
it is the common earnings of husband and wife. 

Men can dispose of personal property, when it is 
the common earnings of husband and wife. 

Women cannot dispose of real estate when it is 
the common earnings ot husband and wife. 

Men can dispose of real estate, whenitis the com¬ 
mon earnings of husband and wife, though subject 
“ the widow’s dower. 

Woman can run her husband in debt, if not pub¬ 
licly forbidden by her husband. 

Man cannot, under any circumstances, run his 
wife in debt. 

Women, obtaining real estate, personal or mixed 
property, by will, gift, &c., and dying while married, 
such wealth goes to her heirs, and none to her hus¬ 
band. 

Men obtaining estate, &e., and dying while mar¬ 
ried, one-third of suoh wealth goes to his window, 
and the rest to his heirs. 

The property of the husband can he taken for the 
wife’s debts, fines," &c. 

The property ot the wife canpot, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, he taken for those oP the husband. 

The father may dispose, by deed or will, bf the 
custody of his children. 

The mother cannot. 

all cases of separation or divorce, the Court 



